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N.Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 

LE RAY DE CHAUMON’, of Le Raysville, Jefferson 
County. 

; VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

WARD P. LIVINGSTON, of Clermont, Columbia Co. 

AMBROSE SPENCER, of Albany. 

JACUB MORRIS, of Butternuts, Otsego Co. 

ROBERT 8. ROSE, of Junius, Cayuga Co. 

RECORDING SECRETARY. 

PHILIP S. VAN RENSSELAER, of Albany. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
ESSE BUEL, of Albany. 
TREASURER. 
CHARLES R. WEBSTER, of Albany. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

JOHN TOWNSEND, of Albany. 

HORATIO HICKOCK, of Lansingburgh. 

HENRY W. DELAVAN, of Ballston. 

The following persons were appointed a 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

County of Albany—Henry W. Snyder, of Albany; Wm. 
Sill, of Bethlehem, and Rufus Watson, of Rensselaerville. 
Aileghany—-Philip Church, of Angelica. Broome—Virgil 
Whiiney, P. M. of Binghampton. Cayuza—Joseph L, Rich- 
ardson and Nath. Garrow, of Auburn, Elias Manchester and 
David Thomas, of Aurora. Cattaraugus, . Chatauque— 
James Mallet. Columbia—John P. Beekman, of Kinderhook, 
Wn. B. Ludlow, of Claverack, and Wm. H. Wilson, of Cler- 
moat. Clintoa—Josiah Fisk, of Keesville. Cortland—Saml. 





G. Hathaway, of Solon, and Jesse Ives, of Homer. Chenan- Pp 


go—Thompson Mead, of Norwich, Uri Tracy, of Oxford, and 
John Latham, of Guilford. Delaware—Jabez Bostwick, of 
Hampden, and Martin Keeler, of Delhi. Dutchess—David 
Hosack, of Hyde Park, Wm. Davies, of Poughkeepsie, James 
Grant, of »and Isaac R. Adriance, of Fishkill. Erie— 
Peter B. Porter, of Black Rock. Essex—Henry H. Ross, of 
Esscx. Franklin—Luther Bradish, of Moira. Genesee—M. 
O. Coe, Shubal Durham, and Horace Healy. Greene—An- 
thony J. Van Bergen and a Cook. Herkimer—Wm. 
C. Crane, F. P. Bellinger, of Herkimer, and Daniel C. Hender- 
son. Jefferson—Vincent Le Ray, of Le Raysville, Edmund 
Kirby, of Brownville, Egbert Ten Eyck, of Watertown. 
Kings—Joseph Conselyea. Lewis—Isaac M. Bostwick, of 
Lowville. Livingston—James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, and 
Charles H. Carrol, of Groveland. Madison—Mathew Pratt, 
of Eaton, Joseph Bruce, and Sylvester Beecher, of Tenox. 
Monroe—Isaac Moore, of Dryden, Wm. Garbet, of Wheatland, 
and James Sperry, of Henrietta. Montgomery—Stephen Rey- 
nolds, of Minaville, Archibald McIntyre, of Johnstown, and 
Samuel Jackson, of Amsterdam. New-York—Charles Henry 
Hall, Anthony Dey, Wm. Wilson, Jacobus Dyckman, Thomas 
Hogg, Abraham Bell, Gharles Oakley, Gideon Lee, Alpheus 
Sherman, Wm. Shaw, and JamesB. Murray. Niagara—Benj. 
Barton. Oneida—Geo. Brayton, of Western, Eli Savage, of 
New Hartford, Gardener Avery, of Paris, Israel Stoddard, of 
Canaan, and Ephram Perkins, of Trenton. Onondaga—David 
Munro, John ¢. Brown, James Geddes, and Dan Bradley, of 
Mare:{lus, Ontario—Robert C. Nicholas, of Geneva, Thad- 
deus Chapin, of Canandaigua, and Moses Fairchild, of East 
Bloomfield. Orange—George D. Wickham, of Goshen, Jacob 
T. Walden, of Walden, and Samuel S, Steward; of Florida. 
Orleans, . Oswego—Wm. M. Cheever, of Oswego. 
Otsego—A. Roseboom, of Cherry Valley, Arunah Metcalf, of 








of Jamaica. Rensselear—Rd, -P. Hart, of Troy, Alex. Walsh, 
of Lansingburgh, A. Knickerbacker, of Schagticoke, and Henry 
D. Grove, of Hoosack. _Richmond—Richard Crockeron. Rock- 
land—Cor. J. Blauvelt. St. Lawrence—Wm. Bacon, of Og- 
densburgh, and Theodorus O. Fowler, of Fowler. Saratoga-- 
Earl Stemson, of Galway, Philip Schuyler, of Schuylerville, 
John H. Steele, of Saratoga Springs. ~Schenectady—Wm, A, 
S. North, of Duanesburgh. Schoharie—Wm.C. Bouck, Wm. 
Deitz. Seneca—Tompkins Delevan, of Ovid, and Erastus 
| Woodworth, of Ovid. . Steuben—Andrew B. Dickinson, P. A, 
} of Hornby, Wm. Kernam, of Wayne Hotel, P.O, | Suffolk— 
Selah B. Strong, of Drown Meadow, and Nichol Floyd, of 
Moriches. Sullivan—Wm. Gillespie. Tioga—David Wil- 
jliams, of Berkshire, and Caleb Baker, of Elmira. Tompkins 
Nicoll Halsey, of Halseyville, Charles H. Morrell, of Lansing, 
'and Benj, Jennings, of Danby. Ulster.—Levi Hasbrouck, J. 
Hardenburgh, of New Paltz. Warren—A. McDonald, of 
| Glennsfails. © Washington—John McDonald, Isaac Bishop. 
| Wayne—Thomas N. Clark, of Argile. West Chester—Win, 
| Jay, Peter V. B. Livingston, Philemon Halsted, of West 
| Farms. Yates—R. H. Williams, P. M. of Middlesex. 








OFFICERS OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


New-York, holds its regular monthly meetings at the 
Broadway Hetel, 601 Broadway on the last Tuesday of 
each month, The Inspecting Committee meet at the same 
plase every Tuesday evening. Jacob Lorillard, President, 
Dr. McVicar, Corresponding Seeretary, Wm R. Cooke, Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Albany, E. C. Delavan, President, Isaac Denniston, Ste- 
her Van Rensselaer and Joiin T. Norton, Vice Presidents, 
John Meads, Treasurer, James G. Tracey, Corresponding 
Sceretary, B. P. Staats, Recording Secretary. 

Rensse:aer, holds its regular: monthly meetings the second 
Tuesday of every month, at the Rensselaer House, Troy — 
The Inspecting Committee meet at the same place. John 
D. Dickinson, President, Alexander Walsh, Corresponding 
Secretary, Albert P. Heartt Recording Secretary. 

Newburgh.—Rev. John Brown, President ; David Ruggles, 
Esq. First Vice-President ; Charles Ludlow, Esq. second Vice: 
President; Aaron Belknap, Esq. Treasurer; John W.. Kne- 
vels, Esq. Corresponding Secretary; Edinund Lansing, Re- 
cord ing Secretary. 





NARMS FOR SALE.—The subscriber olfers tor sale 
five Farms, four in the Township of Woodbridge, Mid- 
diesex County, New Jersey ; and one in Lodi, Bergen Coun- 
ty, N. J.; also a valuable Grist and Saw Mill on a never fail- 
ing stream, in Woodbridge, New Jersey. These are valuable 
properties, the soil of the farms good, and elligably situated. 
The Mill is also well situated for Merchants or Country work. 
Titles indisputable- Prices tow, and terms advantageous to 
the purchasers. 

The subscriber, acting as Agent, Executor or Administrator, 
has constantly forsale valuable real Estates. Eraigrants not 
acquainted with the United States, would find it to their ads 
vantage to apply, as important information could be imparted 
to them if located near the subscriber. 

For any further information apply personally or by lettép 
postpaid directed to Rahway, New Jersey. 

November3, 1831. ROBERT LBE. 


BOOK & JOB PRINTING, 
Executed @ he Office of the New-York Farmer 








Mg gers st Pascal Franchot, of Butternuts, and Israel Hayes, 
P.M. of Unadilla. Futnam,——~: Queens—John A. King, 





With accuracy and dispatch, 
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NEW-YOBK FARMER ADVERTISER. 


0 FARMERS and others from Great Britaw. The 

undersigned have a great. body of Land for sale in 3 
ef the eastern counties of Poaniyitania, about 30 miles from 
Lake Erie. 

This Land is situated in the counties of Crawford, Venango 
and Warren, which are wel’ known to be equal to ang and 
superior to most Countiesin the Union for a healthy climate, 
fertile soil, and great water power. 

There are above 1000 settlers atpresent on the Lands, which 
when cultivated, produce in abundance all the grains and 
grasses known in England. Melons, peaches, apricots, &c. 
are grown in the open air; and the white Mulberry has 
been introduced lately. Some of the settlers are from Eng 
land, 

The Erie aud Pittsburgh canal is forming near the Lands 
and the Alleghany which is navigable for steam boats, flows 
within afew miles of them. 

A number of farms partly cleared can be bad at reasonable 
prices. The uncleared Land can be had at prices very little 
above that of the United States, which owns no Land so good 
as these, so near the Atlanticand a market, by many hundred 
miles. 

Letters from the settlers: maps &c. will be shown by the 
subscribers at their office 17 Merchants Exchange New York 

No part of the uncleared Land is more than 2 milesfrem a 
settlement. , SCOTT, & CC 





ATENT MEDICATED VAPOR BATH ESTA 

BLISHMENT, uhder the sole control and managemep 
JP. Carroll No. 25. John-Street, New York. The Baths 
are now in full operation, and are recommended by the first 
members of the faculty ; since they have been in operation. 
the subscriber has administered them to between twenty and 
thirty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate end extra 
ordinary cases which have come within his knowledge. he ha: 
kept aparticular and acourate list; trom which it will befognd 
on inspection, by those interested, that the complaints which 
most speedily and certainly give way tothe use of these 
Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatinent,) are such 
as Sudden Cold; Fever and Ague; Rheumatic, Syphilitic and 
Gouty Affections, attended with Ulcers, Blotches, and Erup- 
tions of the Skin; Salt kheum; Erysipelas and others too 
numerous to mention. _ 

{> Baths sent out to any part of the city, at five minutes 
notice with proper persons to administer them when required, 
Private Rooms with Baths, by the day, week, ormonth. Por- 
yable Baths for sale. 





TO FARMERS AND LAND-OWNERS. 


ANTED, by the Subscriber, a situation upon a Farm 

or a Tract of Uand, be has lately come from England, 
where he has been very extensively engaged as a Practical 
Farmer; heis thoroughly acquainted with the most improved 
Systems in Agriculture, god likewise the Drill Hasbandry in 
all its branches as practiced in the most highly cultivated 
Counties in Englund; he is a good judge of Live Stock, &c., 
understands the best means of raising, feeding, and fattening 
the same, together with a practical knowledge of the cultiva- 
tion of all artificial Grasses and green Crops. Thesnbscriber 
is well acquainted with the management of Orchards and 
Gardens, and of making Cider to retain its sweetness during 
the Summer, and his utmost endeavors would be used to pro- 
mote the interest of his employer. Address (Post Paid) 
G. L. at 550 Broadway, or enquire of the Editor ef the New 
York Farmer. Dec. 22, 1831 ae 





MPROVED DISALEY AND COTS- 
WOLD SHEEP--FOR SALE AND TO 
LET The subscriber has a few choice im- 
proved Dishiey Ewes for sale, together with 
Rams, eitherfor sale orto be let for the season. 

Also, three or four imported Rams, (by the William Byrnes 
packet ship, from Liverpool, |. ngland, in September last,) of 
the full blood Cotswold breed, of superior symetry and quai- 
ity of wool. These excelient sheep will be a great acquisition 
to the breeders of the Vakewel] stock, by giving to the latter 
a greater quantity of wool. and at the same time improve 
their constitution for the climate of America. 

The subscriber fully believes that the above Cotswold sheep 
aré¥he first ofthat breed that ever were imported into the 
United States. JOHN BRENTNABL, 

Goshen, Orapge County, Oct, 22, 1837. 





VOD TURNING.— John H. Mead, No. 41 Heste 

Street, between Norfolk and Essex streets respeful 

ly solicits the patronage of the public in the various branches 

of Turning. By punctuality inthe execution of orders and 

very reasonable prices, he hopes to give very general satis- 
faction. New-York, June 9, 123]. 





O PROPRIETORS OF IMPROV E.D FARMS.~= 
wi Four or five respectable families. now in England, hav- 
img some property, are desirous of coming to this country, 
but wish their emigration to be attended witb as little risk as 
possible. They will come out immediately or early next 
Spring, provided they can previously engage farmsupon sliare, 
with a view of ultimately buying when they become suflicient- 
ly acquainted with the country. For further particulars ap 
ply to the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 





F.AMES, Drawing Master and Miniature Painter 
4 e 67 Liberty street, next to Thorburn’s seed store, New 
York, 
Portraits of favorite Horses, Dogs, &c. Painted and drawn 
on stone. Specimens of fruit, flowers &c. careful.y copied, 
The accurate representation of an object by drawing «nd 
painting, far exceeds the most elaborate descriptiou of it, and 
contributes so extensively to the diffusion of Knowledge; that 
no education can be cousidered as complete without the pos 
session of this elegant and useful art. 
*,° Wanted an apprentice. 





OOKS FOR SALE at 550 Broadway.— Our Neighbor. 

hood,or Letters on Horticulture and Natural Phenomena; 
an Essay onthe Practicability of Cultivuting the Honey Bee, 
in Maritime Towns and Cities, asa Source of Domestic Econ- 
omy and Profit’ By. J. V. C. Smith,M D.—A Compen- 
dium of the Flora of the Northern and Middle States. By 
John Torrey, M. D.—The Young Gardener’s Assistant, con- 
sisting a Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds with Prac 
tical Directions for the Cultivation of the Culinary Vegeir- 
bles. By T. Bridgeman.—Economy of the Kitchen Garder, 
the Orchard, and the Vinery, with Practical Directions for 
their Mepagement. By Wm. Wilson.— Ihe Agricultural 
Reader designed for the Use of Schools. By Daniel 
Adams, M. D. 





Dr. HULL’S PATENT TRUSS, 
HIS SURGICAL INSTRIMENT, still maintains it 
great repute with the mee -a! profession. Among the 
aumerous testimonials m the medical works of distinguished 
Surgeons, the following are deemed sufficient 

In Samuel Cooper's Dictionary of Practica’ Surgery, with 
notes by David Meridiik Re ce. M. UV. article Truss, Dr Hull’s 
instrument is recommeuded as the most pertect that has been 
brought into use, and itis remarked that -* numerous intova- 
tions and modifications have been resorted to with a of view 
appropriating the surgical principles embraced in the instru- 
ment of Dr. Hull, by those who construct their trusses of in- 
ferior materials and otherwise defeat the utility and success 
of the invention.” 

From Hooper’s Medical Dictionary edited by Samuel Ack- 
erley, M. D..is extracted the following; ** The pad of Dr Hall's 
Truss is concave and not convex aud hence the raised circular 
margin by proper adaption, presses against the sides of the hers 
nial opening, and tends to close the aj:erture and cure the her 
nial.” 

James Thatcher, M. D. in his second edition of ‘‘ Modern 
Practice” on the sabject of hernia rem»rks: * Dr Hall is ex- 
clusively entitled to the credit of first adapting the (ruc surgi 
cal principles for the radical cure of hernia.”’ 

alentine Mott, M.D.; Cyrus Perkins, M.D.; Samuel Osborn 
M. D.; James R. Manly, M. D.; Felix Pasculis, M.D. ; John 
C. Cheasman M. D.; J. Kearney Rogers, M. Li.; John B Beck 
M. D.; Daniel L. M. Peizotto,M. D.; Samuci L. Mitchill, 
M. D.; and many other eminent surgeons have given theirde- 
cided preference to Dr. Hull’s Truss. For refereace to their 
several Opinions see a pamphlet on hernia by Dr. A. G. Hull; 
Professors Knight, Tully Hubbard, and Ives, of the Medical 
College in New Haven. Professors Eberl, M’ Clellan, and 
Drakes, of the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia ; and 
the Professors of the Medical Schools in Baltimore have giv- 
eu their testimony in favour Of Dr, Huli’s Truss 


Dr. Hull’s Trusses may be bad in any quantity at his office 
132 Feitan street near Nassau sfreet.. 
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SILK MANUFACTURE. 
In Assembly, March 1, 1832. 


Report 
Of the select committee on the practicability of introdu- 





cing the manufacture of silk, and the propriety of 


giving a bounty upon the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree. 
Mr. Van Schaick, from the select committee ap” 
pointed to take into consideration the practicability of 
introducing the manufacture of silk, and the propriety 
if giving a bounty upon the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree, 


REPORTED: 
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The results trom these and other extensive plans of 
encouragement, are given in the following accounts of 
recent date ; “ Establishments are now regularly formed 
in Russia for manufacturing silk of native production, 
and the inhabitants flatter themselves with the expec- 
tation, that, in a few years, they shall become indepen- 
dent of Persia, for a supply of this article.” 

In Sweden, the energy of the present government, is 
disseminating the culture wherever it can be pursued ; 
and it is said of the silk produced, “ that it has con- 
firmed, in the most ample manner, the superior pureness 
and solidity of silk grown in the narth, compared with 
that from more temperate climates.” 


The difficulties that Europe had to contend against, 


The origin of the culture of silk. is lost in remote | will not be found in our progress We can go to the 


ages. The Chinese assert that, their nation was em- 
ployed in its manufacture, 2,700 years before the Chris- 


work with the lights of her experience, and carry it for- 
ward under auspices more favorable than any she ever 


tian era, and it still continues to be a primary article of| knew. All that will ever be required from the govern- 


the consumption and commerce of that vast empire. 
In process of time, the secret of its production and 
manufacture became known in Europe ; but centuries 
elapsed before they were permanently established a- 
mong its people. ‘The advantages to be derived from 
its introduction, were so obvious and important, that fre- 
quent and long continued attempts were made by the 


ment will be the immediate but moderate encourage- 
ment of the culture of the tree, and the establishment, 
at some future period, of one or more filatures, in suit- 
able parts of the State.. And in support of those 
measures, your committee report the following import- 
ant and decisive facts. which are derived from the com- 
munications of gentlemen, whose general ability, and 


governments of that continent, to engraft the culture of whose particular acquaintance with this subject, entitle 


the mulberry tree, and the prduction of silk, into their 
systems of agriculture and manufactures. Many of 
these efforts failed from a want of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the process ; some from the intervention of 
wars and consequent neglect; and the failure of those 
made in England, is ascribed to the nature of its cli- 
mate, which, from its humidity and coldness, was found 
to be unpropitious to the perfect developement of the 
culture in all its brances. 

The more genial climate of France offered facilities 
for the culture, unknown to that of the British isles ; but 
even in France, the difficulties to be encountered, in 
converting old habits into new modes of life, and in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the art, were such, that all their 
projects failed, until the time of Louis XIV., when the 
government offered a reward of three livres to each 
cultivator, for every tree that should be found in a thriv- 
ing condition, at the end of three years after it had been 
planted. ‘This measure appears to have been crowned 
vith catire success ; as no complaint is made after that 
period, of any failure, except of such partial injury as 
arose from sanguinary wars and dreadful revolutions ; 
and at this day, we find France next, in importance, to 
the Kingdom of Silk itself, as China is called, in the 


their opinions to unqualified acceptance. 

1. The soil and climate of this state, and indeed of 
every state in the Union, is entirely favorable to the 
culture of silk. The white mulberry, on the foliage of 
which the silk worm feeds, and which is better adapted 
for the production of good silk than any other veget- 
able substance, can be raised in every part of the State. 
It has been succesfully cultivated as far north as the 
county of Jefferson in great perfection. Your com- 
mittee are favored with a communication from Le Ray 
de Chaumont, Esq., of Jefferson county, a gentleman 
celebrated for his agricultural skill and public spirit, in 
which he says that, “ He this year, exhibited nearly 
five hundred small trees, and a fine specimen of co- 
coons, and from a neigboring farmer, a specimen of 
sewing silk, which he describes as being truly beautiful, 
His experiments warrant the conclusion, that we can 
raise the worms with as much success, and a great 
deal less care, than they require in many parts of Eu- 
rope, and that our climate is not only suitable to their 
existence, but uncommonly favorable to produce the 
best kinds of silk.” 
The culture of the mulberry tree from the seed is an 
easy and certain operation, and almost every kind of 


extent of its production and commerce in that valuable | soil is propitious to its growth. The expense is ab- 


article. 

The culture and manufacture of silk is pursued as a 
national branch of industry in many other countries of 
Europe, but no particular accounts are given of the 
méthods adopted to familiarise the people with its cul- 
ture, except as to Russia. Peter the Great, the most 
industrious of men, and the most persevering in his en- 
deavors to raise his country in the scale of nations, 
caused several plantations of mulberry trees to be 
planted and carefully cultivated in many parts of his 
wide dominions. Catharine followed his example. 


She planted and furnished with every thing necessary, 
a colony of four hundred men, besides women, to whom 
she granted ten years’ exemption from all imposts, after 


solutely insignificant ; all that is required being a little 
attention and care. 

2. It has been ascertained by actual experiment, 
both in France and England; that, American silk, ifnot 
superior, is at ‘least equal to the silk of any other coun- 
try. The cocoofis yield more than those of France 
and Italy, and their produce is of as fine a texture, and 
equal in nerve, to the silk of any other country, and 
when well reeled, it loses less than the Italian ip 
wastage. . : 

For nearly seventy years, several towns in the coune 
ty of Windham, in Connecticut, have paid attention ta 
the culture of silk, and your committee learn, of late 
years, with great and increased profit, insomuch, that, 





Which, the cultivators were allowed to pay their taxes 
a silk, at a high value. 


farms which had become nearly sterile, bering been 
devoted fo the mulberry, have richly tewarded their 
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proprietors, and yet for causes which will be hereafter 
mentioned, the profits have been much less than they 
might have acquired by a perfect system. 

3. The treasury reports present the astonishing fact, 
that in some years, the importation and consumption 
of silk fabrics in the United States, have been of greater 
value than the whole amount of bread-stuffs exported. 
So that, the industry and labors of the farmers of the 
United States, have been appropriated to the purchase 
and introduction of a luxury, with which the country 
could, with the greatest facility, supply itself? and in- 
deed, not only do that, but in a few years, produce a 
new staple, which would not fail to become a source of 


wealih, 

If then, your committee are so far correct, what is 
to prevent the people of this state from going exten- 
sively into the culture of silk? Wiil this new branch 
of industry detract from, or impair other agricultural 

ursuits? Your committee confidently believe it will 
not ; the feeding and care of .the worms, until the co- 
coon is produced, is the work and employment of wo- 
men and children, and other persons physically inca- 
pacitated for hard labor. Itrequires only a small por- 
tion of time, in each day, to gather the leaves and feed 
the worms ; the whole process, from the hatching of the 
egg to the formation of the cocoon, comprising only a- 
bout forty days. When it is considered, that the ex- 
tensive introduction of machinery in our manufactories 
of wool and cotton, has greatly superseded the house- 
hold productions of the spinning wheel and the loom, 
and thus exempted our women, in a great degree, from 
those labors, an employment in some other department 
of industry, seems not only desirable, but necessary. 


There is another point of view in which the culture 
of silk, is strongly to be commended. The system of 
county poor-houses, is going extensively into operation. 
These establishments must necessarily contain aged,in- 
firm and decrepit persons, and many deserted children, 
who could be most agreeably and profitably employed 
in the culture gf silk. ‘These establishments, having 
each a farm, would, in a few years, if the work was be- 
gun with spirit and zeal, have a sufficient number of 
mulberry trees, to employ their inmates during the 
proper season, in a very lucrative pursuit ; and, your 
committee believe, in a manner, which, in a few years, 
will relieve the several counties from taxation for their 


Support. ‘ 

Your committee, however, are compelled to say, that 
their anticipations of the benefits to be derived from 
the culture of silk, depend altogether on the introduc- 
tion, into the United States, of the art of skilfully reel- 
ing the silk from the cocoons,for it is certain they can- 
not be exported. Their bulk and insusceptibility of 
compression without great injury, and their liability to 
damage on ship-board, forbid the idea of their exporta- 
tion. ‘The art of filature or extracting the silk from 
the cocoon, is one of very difficult acquirement, unless 
it be under the instruction and direction of a competent 
and skilful instructor. Indeed, it may be said, that 
the art caanot be thoroughly acquired through any 
theoretical treatise, or any thing short of practical in- 
struction, 

To revert to the towns in Connecticut, where the 
culture of silk has been prosecuted for so many years, 
and where we are naturally to expect the utmost in- 
genuity, there, nothing has yet been produced but sew- 
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ing silk. It is true, that, the long contimued exertions 
of that industrious and ingenious people, have greatly 
improved the manufacture of sewing silk ; and it has 
been a source of profit to those who have embarked in 
that occupation. Buthow much more profitable would 
have been their labors, had they uncerstoou the art of 
filature well, so as to apply that precious material to the 
fabrication of stuffs. 

Your commitiee are informed, that the French and 
Italian sewing silks are fabricated from imperfect co- 
coons, or refuse silk, and yet from the machinery, of 
which the use is understood, the sewing silk thus pro- 
duced, is superior to that of Connecticut. Is it not 
manifest, that those industrious people, who devote 
their best silk to sewing silk, must be sacrificmg great 
advantages which they would otherwise realise, if they 
were capable of producing raw silk fit for the finest 
fabrics 2 

Your committee feel fully authorised to say that, at 
all events, the art of filature can be acquired by unaided 
efforts, but slowly and imperfectly ; and that there is 
danger of bringing discredit on American silk, and dis- 
couragement among the agriculturists, unless we begin 
right, and devise some method of availing ourselves of 
the experience of some compefent foreigner. Fortun- 
ately, such an opportunity now exists. 

A Mr. De Homergue, perfecly qualified to instruct 
in that art, is now in the United States, and a bill is 
pending in the House of Representatives, for the es- 
tablishment of a school at Philadelphia, or its vicinity, 
for the instruction of sixty young men, to be taken 
from the States in propertion to their population, in the 
art of filature and the preparation of silk for market, or 
manufacture in the United States. The plan is that, 
after these young men have acquired the art, they, in 
their turn shall establish filatures in the several States, 
to instruct others ; and thus, two important things are 
secured, a market for cocoons at home, and a perfect 
system of reeling for manufacture or exportation. 

Peter S. Duponceau, Esquire, of Philadelphia, a 
man alike distinguished for science and patriotism, has 
been the means of detaining Mr. De Homergue in the 
United States, for the last three years, at a charge of 
several thousand dollars, that the United States might 
avail themselves of his high qualifications in the art of 
extracting silk from cocoons and preparing itfor market. 


Mr. Duponceau has, for the two last years, pur- 
chased all the cocoons he could, at 40 cents a pourd, 
and has caused several women to be instructed. The 
silk thus produced, has been sent to France, England 
and Mexico. The English manufacturer attesis its 
good quality, and states that, it lost, in the process of 
throwing, dying and weaving, 3 5-8 per cent., while 
the Italian lost from 4 to 10 per cent. Mr. Duponceatt 
has presented to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, beautiful specimens of manufactures from 
this silk. Information from France,as to the quality o7 
the silk reeled by Mr. De Homergue, has been received, 
highly commending it. The silk sent to Mexico, 
though ofa coarser quality, sold for $4,75 a pound. 

The committee regard the bill before Congress, as of 
incalculable importance ; and should it become a iaw, 


and the art of filature be thus early and perfectly intro- _ 


duced into the United States, it connot fail to be attend- 
ed with great and rich results. ; 
One of which will be an extension of our foreign 
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trade, as may be inferred from the following statement 
of raw silk imported into Great Britain, to supply her 
manufactories, and nearly all of which was’ consumed 
within her own dominions. ; 
In the 5 years preceding 1791, she imported of 
raw and thrown (or spun) silk, - - + 5,400,000 Jbs. 

Iu the 5 Years preceding,1S824, - - - = 10,926,000. “ 
In 1824 Mr. Huskisson opened his budget of free 
trade, for the purpose of extending the consumption of 
the manutactures of his owa country, and as one neces- 
sary means of attaining that object, he reduced the du- 
ty on raw silk from 6s. 8d. to 3d per Ib. and on thrown 
silk from 12s. 4d. to 5s. The result was that in the 
five following years, she imported 18,532,000 bs. being 
nearly double the importations of the five preceding 
years. The effects of Mr. Huskisson’s pohcy are al- 
so beginning to be distinctly visible in the increased 
export of British fabrics of silk, silk and cotton and 
silk and wool, interfering in some cases very seriously 
with the markets formerly occupied almost exclusive- 
ly bythe French. The advantages of an ultimate par- 
‘ticipation in such a trade, should we not succeed in 
manufacturing the silk for our own consumption, are 
too importaat to be slighted, even though they may not 
be realized for 10 or 20 years tocome. We always 
have been, and for along time shall continue to be, 
deeply indebted to Great Britain, for manufactured 
goods. ‘To add-a new article to our means of paying 
her would be policy of the wisest kind. Another con- 
sideration of national importance in favor of this cul- 
ture, is, that our importations of silk goods from France 
and China, are constantly draining us of our specie, 


which can only be prevented by procuring a supply of! 


the material sufficient for our own purposes, from our 
own soil and our own industry. 

The committee need not enlarge upon the importance 
of the culture of silk, in this State... Having a soil and 


climate admirably adapted to its production, it would | 


seem to be a duty which the Legislature, as the public | 
servants and trustees, owe to the people, to do every 
thing within their power to open this new branch of in- 
dustry, which cannot fail to meliorate the condition of 
our farmers, to alleviate the sufferings of the poor, and 
to advance the moral conditon of the community. 

The committee, hoping that Congress will adopt and 
sanction the bill now before the House of Representa- 
tives, have confined themselves to proposing a measure 
intended to accelerate the planting of mulberry trees, 
generally, throughout the State, so that we may be pre- 
pared to receive and enjoy the first benefits to be de- 
rived from this culture. {t has been supposed that a 
bounty on the raising of the mulberry tree, added tothe 
prospect of fature gain, would most effectually invite 
the attention of agriculturists, and secure the speedy 
introduction of a general culture of silk. But as the 
Legislature may, imjits discretion, think proper to hold 
that measure in reserve for a future occasion, your 
committee content themselves with recommending the 
distribution of seed of the white mulberry tree, and of 
a manual on the culture of silk, throughout the State 
at the public expense. 
chairman to ask for leave to report a bill, in conformity 
with this plan of encouragement. 





Preservine Vecetances.—Juicy vegetables should 
be kept in heaps in deep places, because they are then 
preserved moist, but if spread out, the air soon causes 
them to s hrive}. 
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Albany Horticultural Society. 
Premiums awarded for the year 1831. 





[ We are much pleased topresent to our readers the pre- 
ceedings of the Inspecting Committee of this society for. 
the past year—pleased for evidence it affordsof what has 
been doneand of what may reasonably be expected in fu- 
ture, from the zeal, enlightened views, and practical and 
scientific knowledge, for which the membérs are distin- 
guished. All those who wish to see the city supplied 
with an abundance of improved horticultural produc- 
tions, and the scenery of the suburbs to present iu. 
_creasing attractions ; who desire to see a taste for the 
| bounties of nature, exhibited in every walk of life, and 
‘the science of horticulture to receive an impetus in this 

heart of the State, should let their fellow-citizens meas- 
ure their love for their city and their country by their ex- 
ertions to promote the best interests of this society. 
The practical gardeners should remember, that mych 
depends on them ;—that, in giving their hearty and lib- 
eral aid, they are raising the staridard of gardening» 
‘and are promoting the welfare of their country in that 
'sphere which Providence has assigned them.—Eds. | 





COMMUNICATED FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


April 19, 1831.—To D. B. Slingefland, for the best 
‘celery of last year’sgrowth, $1 ; and for the best variety 
of flowers, 50 cents. ‘To George Wilcox, for the best 
two bunches of radishes $1. 

May 3.—Spencer Sta ord, one bunch asparagus, $1. 
To D. B. Slingerland, best spinage, $1 ; and best ap- 
ples.of last year’s growth, $1. To Jesse Buel, best 
flowers, 50 cents. 

May 17.—To Geo. Wilcox, new variety of beet, 50 
cents; and best rhubarb, 50 cents. To Jesse Buel, 
tulips, 50-cents. 

May 31.—George Wilcox, best pears, $1. Jesse 
Buel, flowers, 50 cents. 

June 15.—Jesse Buel, flowers, 50 cents. 

June 28.—D. B. Slingerland, best strawberries, $1 ; 
best cherries, $1; best potatoes, $1; flowers, 50 cents. 
L. Cruttenden, two winter squashes, last year’s growth, 
$1. 

July 5.—Spencr Stafford, best cucumbers, $1. 
Volket P. Douw, best green corn, 1 doll. ; and best po» 
tatoes, half peck, 1 doll, D. B. Slingerland, cabbage, 
1 doll. Albany Nursery, flowers, 50 cents. 

July 15.—Daniel Gilbert, best beets, 1 doll. D. B. 
Slingerland, currants, 1 doll. C. N. Bement, flowers, 
50 cents. 

_ July 26.—Spencer Stafford, best melons, 1 doll., 
and best tomatoes, I doll. D. B. Slingerland, best ap- 
ples, 1 doll., and best pears, 1 doll. 

August 9.—Albany Nursery, flowers, 50 cents. BR. 
M. Meigs, Lima beans, I doll. Spencer Stafford, tur- 
nips, I doll. 

August. 23.—C. N. Bement, best beans, 1 doll. 
Jer. Waling, celery, 1 doll. D. B. Slingerland, plums, 
1 doll. Spencer Stafford, squashes, 1 doll. 


Sept. 20.«—Jer. Waling, best grapes, J doll. .N. R. 
‘Packard, beet Cabbage, 1 doll. _AlbanyNursery. flow- 
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ers, 50 cents. D. B. Slingerland, egg-plants, 1 doll. 
E. Sayres, new variety of China asters, 50 cents. 

Oot. 4.—-Albany Nursery, broccoli, 1 doll. C. N. 
Bement, new variety of pumpkins, 1 doll. D. B. Slin- 
gerland, peaches, 1 doll., and quinces, 1 doll. 


For vegetables, fruits and flowers at the anniversary 
dinner. 

To D. B. Slingerland, variety of grapes, 1 doll., and 
melons, 1 doll. Erastus Corning, plums, 1 doll. Isaac 
Dennison, pears, 1 doll. Jeremiah Waling, vegetables, 
idoll. Albany Nursery, plants and flowers, 1 doll. R. 
M. Meigs, best native grapes, 1 doll. J.J. Godfrey, 
celery, 1 doll.,and vegetable oyster, 50 cents. J. and 
J. Townsend, vegetables, 1 doll. Matthew Murphy, 
gardener to E. C. Delavan, greatest variety of flowers, 
2 dolls. 

I certify the above awards to be a correct copy. 

H. W. Snyper, 
Chairman of Inspecting Committee. 
Albany, March 13, 1832. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORE FARMER. 
Forcing Fruits and Vegetables. 

Tue Currry.—Having communicated to you my 
intention, as you requested, of sending an artcle on 
forcing the Cherry, I herewith send you a cursory com- 
munication on that subject. 

The origin of the Cherry like most fruits, is very 
difficult to trace ;. some authors asserting, that, it was 
first brought to Europe by Lucullus from Asia Minor ; 
others assert that it is a native of Eur Not think- 
ing it prudent to decide where doctors disagree, I con- 
tent myself by asserting that two varieties the red and 
black Cherry are at the present time in England grow- 
ing wild in the woods, and that the cultivated varieties 
are known to bear abundantly in that country, by which 
facts I have reason to infer, that if not-a native the 
climate is congenial to it. 

Before I proceed to the operation of forcing, I beg 
leave to state that six principal objects are to be attend- 
ded to, viz :—the breaking or expanding the bud, the 
flowering, setting the fruit; stoning, swelling, and 
ripening the fruit. 

The Cherry, although an English fruit, and endures 
slight frost when in blossom, sudden changes, &c., 
which are usual to its season, admirably well, is consi- 
sidered one of the most difficult to force in conse- 
quence of its being very tenacious of fire heat, espe- 
cially of a night when in a confined state; and from 
the many experiments and practical observations I have 
made, I have reason to believe that this fruit, with the 
Peach and many other stone fruits, are often, if not en- 
tirely lost, much injured by too much fire heat in a con- 
fined state. 

Expanding the bud.—In the months of January or 
February, when you intend to commence your forcing, 
begin your house by first just keeping out the frost of 
a night, and syringing your trees of a fine morning at 
sun-rise; when your thermometor is to 50° or 55° sun 
heat, Fahrenheit’s scale, you may give air, keeping the 
glass under 60° of aday. Kt will here be recollected, 
that sun heat is not so injurious as fire heat, and the 
principal object of the forcer should be to give a. little 
air a8 soon as possible of a morning to let off the foul 
internal air, and admit the pure external. — In early 
forcing, you may begin to take away the airas early, as 
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120r 1 o’clock. It is rarely seen that fruits are injur- 
ed by the afternoon sun, it being then losing its influ- 
ence. The same process may be continued, with an 
exception, that the thermometer may be gradually rais- 
ed to 40° of a night fire heat, (but no more at this 
stage,) and from 60° to 65° sun heat, with plenty of 
air. The trees should be well syringed* of a morn- 
ing at sun-rise of fine days. But it must be omitted 
in cloudy damp weather, as nothing is more injurious 
to fruits in the act of forcing, than the plants being long 
ina moist state, by which vegetation becomes inert, 
which is very injurious to the plant. The principal ob- 
ject of syringing is to feed the buds and bark, but they 
should be dried either by the sun or other means, in 
the spaceof12hours. This system may be continued 
until the plants come into flower. 


Flowering.—When the plants are coming into flow- 
er, the syringe must be suspended, moisture being very 
injurious to flowers of stone fruit, by retarding and in- 
juring impregnation of fruits.. At this period, every 
opportunity must be taken to admit air, particularly on 
fine sunny days; when, if cold, a little fire may be 
made to mollify the external air as it comes into the 
house, by which the impure internal will be purified, 
which may be considered one of the grand objects of 
forcing ; you will also have a free circulation of air to 
assist in setting the farina, which is requisite in stone 
fruit, it being rarely seen that Cherries are stoneless. 
The glass may be kept from 40° to 45° of a night fire 
heat, and from 50° to 60° sun heat, with air ; the house 
should be kept perfectly clean, and the earth may be 
often stirred with a rake, &c., and sprinkled with wa- 
ter, to create a wholesome air ; and at every opportu- 
nity air must be given, especially in fine sunny wea- 
ther. 

Setting the fruit.— When the fruit makes the ‘east 
appearance from the flower, begin to apply a gentle 
syringe to the trees that are earliest, to cleanse it from 
the calix and flower attached to it, and according as the 
fruit appears, the house may be regularly syringed and 
managed as before. Care must be taken that the fire 
heat of a night is neyer above 45°, as too great a por- 
tion of heat at this period will inevitably destroy the 
whole crop. , 


Stoning.—When the cherries are as big as peas, 
the stone will be forming, which is a very critical pe- 
riod. The syringe must now be, in a measure, sus- 
pended, and plenty of air given, and of mild nights, a 
little air may be left at the back of the house, but this 
must be done cautiously, for fear of frost, &c. Jn 
other respects, the process as before will be requircd. 

Swelling and ripening the fruit.—When the stoning 
of the fruit is over, which may be known by pricking it 
with a pin, and which is, when it is perfectly hard, the 
danger is then over. You may now begin to increase 
the heat day and night ; the fire heat ma; be gradually 
increased to 50° or 55°, and the sun from 65° to 75°, 
with air. The syringe may be well applied morning 
and evening, at the rising and setting of the sun, until 
the fruit begins to colour, and then it must be wholly 
suspended, as water will crack and injure the fruit when 
ripening. 

The only variety of Cherry that I am acquainted 
with, that will force, is the May-duke. I have seen 





* The best syringe is the patent, with a set of caps, to 


‘throw 
a different stream, according as it 1s required, which can ob 
famed at the principal seed-stores, 
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soveral other varieties brought into cherry-houses, but 
they never come to good maturity. 

‘The Cherry is forced generally in large pots, into 
which they are potted in the fall of the leaf. The 
plants should be three or four years.from the bud, and 
care taken in selecting the plants, that they have 
plenty of blossom buds. But they are sometimes 
forced in the ground; in this case, there should be a 
proper compost made of rich light sandy loam, with a 
good portion of well rotted manure ; they will require 
no training, as they do best in their natural state ; but 
attention must be paid to keep them in good health and 
young thrifty wood. 

The forcing house is generally about 18 or 20 feet 
wide in the clear, the front from 4 to 5 feet high, the 
back 12 or 16feet, and the roofofa regalar descent; it 
is generally worked by dry flues rubning round the 
front, the aspect of a south-east direction. 

Albany, March 5, 1882. AGRONOMBE. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Culture of the Mulberry. 

As many are now enquiring how to raise the white 
mulberry, and as the culture of this tree is of great na- 
tional importance, please to state that the seeds of it 
may be sown, at any time from the 25th df April to the 
10thof May. A light well dressed soil is preferable ; 
but a middling soil will grow it. The seed should not 
be covered more than one third of an inch deep; for 
field culture, in rows, four feet apart, but the gar- 
dener may economise his ground, by sowing them 
two and a half or three feet apart. 

The plants for transplanting, may be taken up in 
the fall and put into a cellar, the roots covered with 
earth. ‘Those plants that are to remain in the ground, 
ought to be covered with straw or coarse manure, to 
prevent the frost from killmg the tender tops,—an_in- 
jury that frequently happens to these plants in the young 
state, when exposed to the weather in our latitude, and 
more particularly during the first year of their growth. 

The soil and climate of our state, are well adapted 
to the growth of the mulberry, and the production of 
silk. Full credit may be given to the well “ authengi- 
cated information, that the United States have it in 
their power to excel any other country, France and It- 
aly not excepted, in the production of silk, both as to 
quality and quantity.” The culture of silk is an em- 
ployment in which females and children may be honor- 
ably and profitably engaged. Little capital is required 
to commence the culture of silk, except that capital 
which consists in knowledge ; and it is hoped, this 
knowledge may soon be spread before the tommunity, 
that all, who wish, may avail themselves of its great 
advantages. Ww. 

Lansingburgh, March 15, 1832. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Culture of the Hop. 


I beg leave to call your attention to the cultivation 
of the Hop ; hoping that some of your intelligent cor- 
respondents will furnish you with some practical ar- 
ticle to that purpose. I have every reason to suppose 
you are aware of the extensive brewing establishments 
in this city; and the application to the Legislature 
for a “ Brewer’s Bank,” of which the Argus says “ From 
the character of the applicants, (who are capitalists and 
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men of business,and who have already contributed, and 
are largely contributing, to the industry and wealth of 
our city) there can be but little doubt, that this bank, if 
incorporated, would be a valuable institution. The 
city of Albany is the great mart, where barley for nearly 
all the brewers in the United States, and a great part 
of the hops for their use are purchased to the amount of 
500,000 dollars yearly. The brewers and their man- 
ufacturing associates, residing in this city, have, during 
the past year alone, employed nine hundred and eighty 
five persons, and transacted business to the amount of 
$1,350,902, to say nothing of the business transactions’ 
of the applicants not residing in ihis place.” With all 
the above encouragement and advantage, I have not 
seen two acres of hops in the vicinity of Albany or even 
in any part of the State. Is this, because the soil and 
location are not congenial to the hop? Or has it been 
neglected by our enterprising agriculturists as not being 
profitable? Surely the present encouraging prospects 
of every department of agriculture, will tempt our en- 
terpising farmers to make an attempt to grow the hop 
in this vicinity, which would doubtless find a ready 
market in this city. I cannot close this subject without 
remarking that, the hop countries in Europe, employ 
thousands of laborers in the season, especially in the 
time of picking, when men, women aud children find a 
healthy and lucrative employment ; and that plantations 
of hops are the very nerve of enterprise of certain dis- 
tricts where they are grown. The principal consider- 
ation is poles, which are always to be obtained in woody 
countries. The next is wood for charcoal for drying 


and it is little to be doubted but suitable soils and sit» 
uations may be found for the intended purpose. 
Albany, March 13. Humurvs: 





Calendar. 
‘From Bridgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant. 


T ue object of this Calendar, is to assist the memory 
of the gardener, and to show him, at one glance, that 
he may find employment in some of the departments of 
gardening in every month of the year. The figures 
refer to the pages in which further directions may be 
found, relative to the operations adverted to, 


JANUARY; 


It is customary at this season of the year, with all 
prudent men, to look around them, and endeavour to ase 
certain the results of their industry throughout the past 
year, in order to make improved arrangements for the 
future. The mere gardener, having no complicated 
accounts to adjust, may o¢cupy his time to valuable pur- 
poses. If he be not a book-reader, he should be a 
book-keeper, (see page 2,) and he should frequently take 
a survéy of his former practices and those of his acquain- 
tance, with a view to improve on. every thing he has 
done, or seen done. If he consult tvriters on Horticul+ 
ture, he should do as the author has endeavoured to do 
in preparing this little work for the press; not adopt 
the mere theory of a subject, nor indulge in speculative 
ideas, por even tread in the steps of others, but endea- 
vour to erect his edifice of knowledge upon a good 
settled foundation. In all his pursuits, whether he at- 
tempts to follow the example of praetical and exempla- 
ry men, hear lectures, or consult any authors on the 
subject, he should do as every sensible man does at his 
daily ineals, take that which guits him best, and leave 








the hops ; which will be found in the vicinity of Albany, . 
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the residue for others. If this little work should be 
considered worth an annual perusal, he may read the 
general remarks in this month, (January, ) and make a 
memorandum of such things as may be obtained at a 
leisure time, in preference to driving it off till it is want- 


ed. I shall endeavour to make my Calendar serve as! 
and give additional air as the season progresses, to pre- 


an index to the book, and in pursuit of my object, shall 
begin at. page 1 of the general remarks, which suggests, 
that if a man has a garden to form, he will require fenc- 
ing materials. If these should be already at hand, every 

gardener should provide manures, ingredients for’ the 
see Ag of insects, drilling machines and other tools; 
poles or rods for the support of such Beans, Peas, or oth- 
er climbing plants which he may intend to cultivate ; and 
if he intend to use hut beds, or forcing frames, he should 
make arrangements to get compost and heating materi- 
als, in time for the work to be performed in the next 
month. If he depends on this book for information, 
he may read the general remarks from page 1 to 10, 
and also page 86, on Forcing Vegetables. 

FEBRUARY. 

Although stern winter with its ice bound chains, 
exerts its influence over the soil, the gardener may 
find employment preparatory to commencing his opera- 
tions of ploughing and planting, as the year progresses. 
Perhaps.the most important business at this season, is to 
collect plenty of manure; next to this, the gardener, 
who intends to raise early plants for forcing or other- 
wise, should see that his hot bed frames are in good re- 
pair and ready tor use ; he should also repair his sashes, 
and make straw mats to cover them with. In prepar- 
ing dung or other heating materials for hot beds, or 
forcing pits, let it be kept secure from heavy falls of 
snow or rain, and frequently turned over preparatory to 
its being made into a bed. With a view to give all at- 


tention to culture as the season advances, the gardener! 


should look over his hardy fruit trees, and hardy vines, 
and commence pruning them, by cutting out all dead 
and superfluous branches; he may also clean trees from 
moss and canker, and search for the nests of insects, 
with a view to destroy them while in a to:pid state, to 
prevent their spreading. If he has trellises, or any im- 
plements of husbandry out of repair, he should eanbrace 
the most favorable opportunities of putting them in 
good condition, and of repairing his fences, &c. 
Previous to making hot beds, select a situation that 
is well protected by a close fence or wall, and not in 
any way connected with «ny building calculated to har- 
bour rats, mice, noles, &¢., which are very apt to take 
up their abode in warm dung, to the great injury and 
sometimes destraction of the beds. fi “ts necessary that 
the foundation for the beds be drily situated, and not 
liable to be inundated with water from melting snow, 
&c. When all is prepared as directed, page 85 to 89, 
begin to sow Cabbage, Egg-plant, Lettuce, and Tomato 
seed, 85; force Asparagus, 90; Kidney Beans, 92; 
Cucumbers, 94; plant Peas,99; Potatoes, 100; sow 
Radish seed, 101. In cold beds well protected, plant 
Broad Beans, 20 and 92; sow Cabbage seed, 31. 
After the seeds are sown, the beds will require con- 
stunt attention ; cover up well i in cold nights, and give 
air at all opportanities, taking care to regulate the heat 
in the beds, as directed under the different heads, from 
page 85 to 100. If the heat be excessive, it must be 


decreased as directed, page 89, and if it should become 
necessary to let off steam in cold weather, care must be 
taken to cover the apertures sufficiently to keep out 
frosty air. 
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MARCH. 
This month affords considerable employment to an 
industrious gardener. Manure may be drawn on the 


ground, and distributed in heaps, ready to spread, see 


page 9; and the hot beds and forcing fiames will re- 
quire constant attention. Cover up warmin cold nights, 


vent the plants growing weak, taking care to regulate 
the heat asdirected for the different kinds of vegetables. 
If any additional frames are to be put down this m snth, 
either for forcing or forwdrding vegetables, they should 
be attended to in time as directed. 

In order to afford time for cultivating the soil as the 
weather moderates, the.gardener should proceed wit! 
his basiness of pruning and cleaning fruit trees, shrubs, 
&c. at all opportunities ; and if any removal be neces- 
sary, or fresh trees, shrubs, vines, &c. are required, 
these things should be obtained : ud planted this month 
if possible. Begin the work of the kitchen garden as 
soon as the earth can be brought into good condition, 
and transplant hardy Lettuce plants, 45; dress Anii- 
choke beds, 14; Asparagus, 18; Rhubarb, 60; Sea- 
Kale, 64; and prepare to make new plantations of 
these vegetables. Plant Broad Beans, 19 and 92; 
Beet seed, 24; plant Cauliflower, plants under hand- 
glasses, 29 an 1d 93; sow Cabbage seed, 31 and 85; 
Carrot, 34; Celery, 35; plant Chives, 38 ; Cucum- 
ber, 94; sow Egg plant seed, 41 ; Garden Burnet, 43 ; 
Leek, 44; Lettuce, 45; plant Melon seed, 98 ; sow Onion, 
49 ; Parsley and Parsnip, 51; Pepper, 52; plant Peas, 
53; Potatoes, 100; sow Radish seed, 57; plant Ro- 
cambole, 58; Rhubarb, 59; Salsify, 61 ; Scorzonera, 
62; Sea-Kale, 63; Skirret, 66; sow Spinach seed, 
67: Tomato, 69 and 85 ; Turnip seed, 70; prepare to 
make Hop plantations, 73; Horseradish, 78; Herbs, 
79. Plant esculents for seed, beginning with the har- 
diest kinds; raise up and plant Cabbage stumps, &c., 
to produce greens early for the table. Towards the 
end of the month, the covering may be taken from har- 
dy flowering plants, and the beds aud borders dressed, 
at the same time, clip edgings, of box, &c.; clean, re- 
lay, or make new gravel walks, 112; prune and trans- 
plant flowering shrubs and bardy herbaceons plants, and 
sow flower seeds of the hardy kinds, 116; attend to and 
turn over compost heaps. 

APRIL. 

This is the most important month im the year for 
garden operations. Finish as early as possible the 
planting of esculents for seed, and see that all plants 
of thé same genus are remote from each other, or they 
will adulterate. All the soil of a garden should be dug 
or ploughed this month if possible, and some of the early 
crops sown Mist month will require hoeing and weeding. 

If not done last month, make plantations of Arti- 
chokes, 11; Asparagus, 15; Bens, vicia faba, 19; 
towards the end of the month, plant Beans, Phaseolus, 
22 and 23; plant Beet seed, 24; sow late kinds of 
Broccoli seed, 27; seed of Cabbage for summer use, 

1 ; Cardoon, 34; plant Carrot and Celery, 35; Cher- 
vil and Chives, $8 ; sow Cress seed, 39; plant Cu- 
cumber, 97; sow Endive, 42; Garden Burnet, 43; 
plant Indian Cern, 43; sow Leek and Lettuce seed, 44; 
plan: Melon, 98 ; sow Mustard seed, 48 ; plant Nas- 
turtium, 48 ; sow Onion seed, 49; Parsley and Pars- 
nip, 51; plant Peas, 53; Potatoes, 55; Sweet Pota- 
toes and. Pumpkins, 56; Patience Dock, 57 ; sow Rad- 
ish seed, 57; plant Rocambole, 58 ; Rhubarb, 59; 





Salsafy, 61 : Scorzonera, G2; Sea-Kale, 63: sow Sor- 
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rel and Skirret, 66; Spinach, 67; plant Squash, 68 ; 
sow Turnip seed for summer use, 70; Navet, or French 
Turnip, variety esculenta, 33; make Hop plantations, 
73; Horseradish, 78 ; Herbs, 79. 

Besides the work of sowing and planting the various 
kinds of seeds above enumerated, all the strongest 
plants of Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Lettuce, must be 
takev from the hot beds and frames, and transplanted 
into the regular beds in the open garden. All kinds of 
flower seeds, except the very tender annuals, may be 
sown this month, 116 and 120, and the hardiest green- 
house plants may be exposed to the open air in mild 
weather. Attend to such other business in this depart- 
ment as was left undone last month, 112, and see that 
the garden be kept neat and free from weeds. Finish 
planting fruit trees, and attend to the Strawberry beds, 
Ke. 

MAY. 

As the warm weather progresses, the gardener should 
be on the alert, in order to conquer the various kinds of 
insects. Burn damp litter, stubble, leaves, weeds, &c. 
near fruit trees, and sow ashes over the ground. Attend 
to plantations of Cabbages, Cauliflower, &c.; hoe them 
frequenily, and draw earth up to their stems ; look out 
for and destroy grub-worms, caterpillars, and other in- 
sects, 8; weed and thin the early. plantings of Beets, 
Carrots, Pursnips, Salsify, &c., and destroy weeds, to 
prevent their seeding in the ground. Plant and sow 
such kinds of seeds as were omitted last month, and 
transplant Cabbages, Egg-plants, Lettuce, Tomatoes, 
&c. from the hot heds and warm borders. Plant Beans, 
22 and 23; Beet, 24; sow Rorecole and Brussels 
Sprout seed, 25 ; Broccoli, 27 and 28 ; Cauliflower, 30; 
Cabbage seed, 32; Carrot, 34; Cress, 39; plant Cu- 
cumbers, 40; sow Endive seed, 42; plant Indian Corn, 
43; Melon, 46; Water Melon, 47; sow Mustard seed, 
48; plant Nasturtiums, 43; Okra, 49; Pepper, 52; 
plant Peas, 54; Potatues, 55; Potato, sweet, 56; 
Pumpkins, 56; sow Radish seed, 57; Sorrel, 66; 
plant New Zealand Spinach, 68 ; Squash and Tomato, 
69. Inthe early part of this month, finish sowing all 
kinds of Aromatic, Pot, Sweet, and Medicina! Herbs, 
79 and 81. Some of the old hot beds may be spawned 
for Mushrooms, but it is bést to form new ones. ‘Un- 
cover productive beds once a week, and gather the pro- 
duce ;_ clear them of weeds and wet litter, and put a lit- 
tle dry hay or straw next the bed. Prepare fresh 
spawn, &c., 103 to 109; sow all kinds of Flower seeds 
inthe early part of the month, 116 and 120; mow 
lawns and grass walks, destroy weeds, remove decayed 
plants, support tall flowering plants, 112; attend to 
green-house plants, and water them frequently. 

Grape vines and other choice trained fruits should be 
attended to this month. Divest them of all useless and 
unhealthy shoots. If Apricot trees set too thick, the 
fruit should be thinned. 





awe MISCELLANEOUS. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Bouquet of Useful & Amusing Trifles 
Selections from my book of extracts and occasional 
remark, LANSINGBURGH. 


“In the — moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the 
eaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely, should have a life so brief !” 


Life is a mingled yarn.—Sorrow and joy follow each 








now, ‘September 20th,) smiling with wreaths, and ir- 
radiated with flowers, will soon present the appearance 
of desulation and death! Oh, the grave, the grave !— 
Is there aught in all this world so calculated to still 
the passions—to calm each worldly thought, and sub- 
due each wrong desire, as this stern unyielding mon- 
ster? At a distance, indeed,‘we view him with less of 
dread ; but when he invades our homes, our hearts, 
who but must bow to his omnipotence ! 


AUTUMN. By W. C. Bryant. 
* The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and 
sere— 
Heaped in the hollows of the groves, the surhmer leaves he 


dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabbit’s tread ! 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub, the jay. 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy 
day. 
Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 
sprung and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas! they all are in their graves ; the gentle race of flowers, 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours.— 
The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones again! 


The wind flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier roseand the orchis died amid the summer’s glow; 

But on the hills the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook, in Autumn beauty 
stood. 

Till fell the frost from the cold Heaven, as falls the plague 
on men. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland 
glade and glen ! 


’ And now, when comes a calm mild day, as still such deys 

will come, or 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, 

When the sound of dropping nuts. is heard, though all the 
trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill ; 

The south wind searches forthe flowers whose fragrance 
late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no 
more ! 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom, that grew up and faded by my side ; 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the 


leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief ! 


Yet not unmeet it was, that one, likethat young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 


Tux Toap.—A toad will live a long time without food. 
An experiment has been tried on a toad, by immuring 
it in a small flower-pot, sunk deep in a garden, to as- 
certain the fact of that animal’s living without food. 
At the time he had been a prisoner for two years, and 
was again shut up in his dreary abode. After a few 
days, the light of day was allowed to illuminate his dark 
cell, when the contented inmate jumped out with as 
much careless indifference as if he only had returned 
there for an evening’s repose. 

Nature.—Every flower and every fly, and every 
pebble, are tokens in the great school of nature, to in- 
struct the mind and improve the heart. The four ele- 
ments are the tour volumes, in which all her works are 
written 

Curr ror THe stinc or Wasrs.—Take a leaf or 
two of the broad leaved plantain, (plantago major,) 
and bruise it by rubbing it on the part stung, and in 
ten minutes the pain and inflammation will cease. 





other in quick succession. And the garded which is 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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, EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER X. 

It is gratifying to every true lover of his country to 
witness the increasing interest taken, throughout al- 
most the whole extent of our country, in the cultivation 
of the mulberry tree, preparatory to the manufacture 
of silk. The spirit that is excited is too genefal to fail 
in the accomplishment of those objects, which the pi- 
oneers in the cause have had in view—the substitu- 
tion of domestic silks for those of foreign importation. 
From Maine to Georgia numerous experiments have 
been tried, the results of which have stimulated to pre- 
parations for an extended culture of the tree and for 
the rearing of the silk worm. The subject was fully 
brought before congress several years ago, and a ma- 
nual prepared, published, and sent into every section 
of the union, and for two or three years past the atten- 
tion of the national legislature has been directed to if 
by the laudable exertions of the patriotic adopted citi- 
zen, M. Duponceau, of Philadelphia. The failure in 
receiving that patronage, which he sought for the pub- 
lic good, has induced him to make renewed efforts to 
extend information, and to rivet public atteution. By 
renewing his application, the spirit excited in the re. 
presentative hall of the nation has been diffused far and 
wide among the people. 

Among the measures adopted by public bodies for 
the encouragement of silk culture, may be noticed the 
publication of Cobb’s Manual, by order of the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. This, in connection with the 
productions of the pen of Felix Pascalis, M. D. of 
New-York, and the numerous articles constantly issu- 
ing from the periodical press, have been extensively 
circulated, and have exerted a great influence. At 
the recent convention for the organization of the state 
agricultural society, this subject was considered of 
primary importance, and much solicitude expressed 
that it should receive the immediate consideration of 
every class of the community. The address of the 
Hon. A. Spencer, which will appear in the columns of 
the Farmer, was listened to with much pleasure, and 
excited a lively interest among those who would a- 
rouse the agriculturists of the state to take those steps 
that are so sure to increase their income and the value 
of their property, and to add to those streams that aug- 
ment the wealth and complete and confirm the inde- 
pendence of the country. 

Among the effects produced bythe spirit excited by 
the Agricultural Convextion, may be considered the 
Report made to the Assembly, by Mr. Van Schiack, 
of New-York, on the practicabiliy of introducing the 
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manufacture of silk, and the propriety of giving a 
bounty upon the cultivation of the mulberry tree.— 
This report, which will be found in our preceding 
pages, recommends the distribution of mulberry seeds, 
and of a manual on the culture of silk, throughout the 
state at the public expense. Mr. Van Schaick, and 
the other members of the committee, deserve much 
credit tor their enlightened patriotism ; and it is to be 
hoped that the report will receive a hearty concurrence 
of the legislature. To show the propriety of continu- 
ed legislative watchfulness at least, it is only necessa- 
ry to state a few facts in relation to the history of the 
Silk Culture in the United States. In 1623 the silk 
worm was introduced into Virginia. Thirty years af- 
ter, it was enacted that every planter should be fined 
ten pounds of tobacco, who had not raised at least 10 
mulberry trees to every hundred acres of land owned 
by him. To any one who produced 1000 lbs. of wound 
silk in a year, 5000 Ibs. of tobacco were promised.—- 
In 1664, Mr. Walker, a member of the legislature, 
stated that he had 70,000 mulberry trees on his estate. 
In 1666, all statutory encouragement was withheld, on 
the supposition that the business was in so thriving a 
condition as to require no further protection. The de- 
cline is to be attributed to want of perseverance, and 
to the substitution of rice and indigo. The province 
of Georgia was settled with an especial view to the 
manufacture of silk, and one of the largest buildings in 
the city of Savannah is still known as the Filature, al- 
though now and for many years otherwise occupied. 
The culture of the mulberry, however, there as in Vir- 
ginia, was generally relinquished for objects conceiv- 
ed to be more profitable ; but is yet carried on, on a 
small scale by the German inhabitants of Ebenezer, a- 
bout 30 miles from Savannah. Silk is also produced 
in some parts of South Carolina, but te no great ex- 
tent. In these states efforts have been made to re- 
new the culture, without much success. 

As an evidence of the spirit that is spread abroad on 
this subject, daily applications are made, at the Albany 
Seed Store, by citizens and members of the Legisla- 
ture. to supply orders for mulberry seeds from their 
friends in the northern and western parts of the state. 
Independent of these favorable indications, almost 
every nursery in the state, is supplied with trees of a 
suitable size for transplanting. Many farmers too, 
have nurseries of the mulberry tree, sufficient to 
meet orders of considerable extent. Mr. Corning; 
whose farm is in the vicinity of Troy, has 10,000 from 
two to four years old. The price is generally about 
10 to 25 dollars per hundred. Farmers in addition to 
spending 124 cents for seeds sufficient for several] 
hundred trees, should devote a few shillings to the pur- 
chase of a number of trees to set about their dwellings, 




















had at Mrs. Parmentier’s Garden, Brooklyn, Long- 


Isiand. 
_Having made thus many cursory remarks, it may 


be proper on this occasion and at this time, to give a 
few directions relative to the sowing of the seeds and 
the culture of the trees. 

The Seed.—For 50 cents seeds sufficient for 5000 
plants may be obtained, and by a larger quantity at a 
rate much less. Seed of a dark grey color is the best. 
It is gathered by shaking the trees every morning af- 
ter the fruit begins to ripen and collecting the berries 
that fall. They are then put into a tub, worked into a 
mash, and then briskly stirred with water. After fre- 
quent washes, the seed is dried, and put away ina tight 
vessel in a dry place. 

Soil.—The mulberry will grow on almost any soil ; 
but one warm and rich with vegetable mold, and not 
too wet is the most suitable. It should be well pul- 
verised and in fine order. 

Sowing amd Transplanting.—About the latter part 
of April or first of May is a suitable time for sowing— 
in drills as farmers sow carrots. They must, of 
course, be kept free from weeds. Those designed 
for transplanting the succeeding spring, may be taken 
up in the.fall, and put in a cellar with plenty of mold 
around their roots. In some parts of ourcountry it may 
be necessary the first year to cover those left out, with 
straw or litter of some kind. Should the tops be fro- 
zen, the roots will sprout again in the spring. Those 
for hedges are recommended to be transplanted in the 
spring. 

Cuttings and Layers.—The mulberry may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings, layers, grafting and budding.— 
Slips of the white mulberry should be taken off in the 
spring, at the first rising of the sap. They should 
have 8 or 10 inches of old wood, which part is to be 
interred, after having first made incissions in the knots 
to facilitate the formation of roots. Layers may be 
obtained by bending down the vigorous shoots at the 
toot of the tree, or convenient branches. They should 
be secured in the ground and covered with rich soil. 
The end projecting from the ground should be cut off 
above the second bud. In the autumn of the second 
year they may be carefully cut off. Another method is 
to pass the young smooth twigs through a basket or 
flower-pot filled with a good soil kept moist ; and af- 
ter taking root, cut off below the basket and set out. 
Grafting and budding are performed as on other trees ; 
placing the scion on the northerly side will screen it 
from the drying sun. None of these methods are to 
be recommended for economy compared with sowing 
the seed. Budding may be advisable in propagating 
the morus multicaulis, as, at present, the price of the 
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mulberry. If I mistake not,+Mr. Richard K. Haight 
of New-York, had 10,000 plants inoculated last year 
with themorus multicaulis, from Madame Parmentier’s 
Garden. 

Having said thus much on the mulberry, a few lines 
on the worm, may not be inappropriate, 

The eggs are very small, anda few days after being 
laid, are of a light slate color, and subsequently, a dull 
brownish slate color. Those which remain yellow, 
have not been fecundated, and are worthless. The 
most proper place for keeping the eggs, is ina dry 
cellar, in a tight box. Eggs for a great number o¢ 
worms can be transmitted by mail. 

Hatching and Leaves.—When the mulberry begins 
to unfold its leaves, affording a prospect of sufficiency 
of food, the eggs should be exposed for hatching. No- 
thing more is necessary to hatch them than to place 
the eggs in some convenient room. As soon as the 
worms begin to make their appearance, young and ter- 
der leaves of the mulberry, should be laid over them. 
Three times a day, they should now be supplied with 
tender leaves, which should never be given to them in a 
wet state. To preserve a stock of leaves, sufficient 
for three or four days, they should be placed under 
cover in some cool place, and kept free from dirt, and 
from any fermentation by meansof two or three stir. 
tings. The leaves, when fed out should be spread thin. 

Apartments.—Garrets, bagns, unoccupied rooms, 
hovels and sheds, free from dirt and vermin, and having 
an unconfined air, are not unsuitable apartments for 
them. They may be placed on shelves made of rough 
boards, in the absence of any better conveniences. 
Care should be taken to keep the shelves clean, by re- 
moving the dry leaves and other litter. 

Albany, March 8, 1832. 


LETTER XI. 

Breakinc uP or THE Hupson.—Power or Nart- 
uRAL AGENnts.—For two or three days previous to the 
13th inst., the waters of the Hudson had been rising. 
The ice being from one to two feet thick, great appre- 
hension was felt by those having property exposed to it. 
On the morning of the above day, when the water had 
raised the ice above the piers, the cry, “it goes! it goes!” 
resounded. Instantly, the whole city, men, women 
and children were hurrying towards the river, or seen 
from windows, and on the house-tops, viewing one of the 
displays of nature’s power. From a smooth, unbroken 
surface. the whole river,in a moment of time, presented 
a continued mass of ice, piled in cakes, three or four 
feet above the level of the water, and moving with great 
momentum in its course, carrying away, every opposing 
obstacle. Houses, lumber, vessels, trees and bridges 











were its sport. Piles in the piersof near twofeet indiam- . 
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eter were broken off, as though they had been pipe- 
stems ; and.immense quantities of boards and staves 
were crushed and borne off, without seeming to present 
any resistance. Some of the owners had the pain of 
seeing lumber to the amount of 10 to 15,000 dollars, 
irrecoverably lost in the space of five minutes. The 


amount of damage is supposed to. exceed 50,000 dol- 
The water was higher than it had been since 
The sight was truly beautiful and grand. 


lars. 
1818. 
But a few days ago, this region of country was under 
the controlling power of frost The ground was as 
rock, and the river served as terra firma. All the 
operations of vegetation had ceased. The whole face 
of earth was covered with an clement, destructive in 
its nature, to all animal and vegetable life. Had some 
being from a planet where the operations of nature are 
not in such extremes, or even an inhabitant of the trop- 
ical regions, into whose brain, an idea of this state of 
things, had never entered, been suddenly landed a- 
mong us, what would have been his emotions? He 
would have seen no resource in nature to sustain man 
or beast. And as he moved among us, shrieking from 
the pain and horrors of the cold, he would see us eating, 
drinking and being merry, on the very eve of an ex- 
haustion of all our food. As far as his observation 
could extend, he would see no means of procuring, and 
noconcern about a supply. Our land, more unproduc- 
tive than the naked rocks of the torrid zone, and our 
rivers, neither serving the purpose of navigation, nor 
affording food, he would see certain death before him 
—a victim to the hostile elem »nts and to starvation. 


But now the hoary mantle that was spread over the 
whole land, has disappeared. The earth is no more as 
rock, bu: in a pliable soft state. Our rivers have re- 
sumed their liquid form. The boisterous and rude 
winds of the North have retired, followed by the more 
gentle and balmy breathings of the South and West. 
Vegetation begins to show evidences of returning life; 
and in near anticipation, we already see the fields cov- 
ering themselves with green—we hear the singing of 
birds—all things seem to smile ; and a thrill of joy 
strikes through all animated nature ; hope swells the 
heart of man, and the greatest activity pervades all. 

It may now be inquired, what great cause, what pow- 
erful agent has accomplished all these changes? Sim- 
ply caloric or heat. This imponderable, intangible and 
unseen substance has produced it all! Onits presence 
or absence, depends all the varied combinations and 
phenomena of nature. Suppose, when the thermometer 
was below freezing point, the inhabitants of this great 
state had assembled with mechanical implements, and 
with cauldrons to break up and melt the ice of the Hud- 
son. 





Vain and feeble would have been their efforts! 


Yet a mere change of the wind, diffusing caloric over 
the land, has overcome all resistance. The mountains 
of snow and the rocky earth have been melted ; and the 
noble and proud Hudson, receiving the rushing tor- 
rents, has swollen, burst its icy fetters and carried de- 
vastation and ruin before it. The mechanical power 
produced by the waters of the river has been immensely 
great. Yet that of caloric, in overcoming the adhe- 
siveness of the ground, inconceivably greater. Men, 
by their mechanical powers and. contrivances, could 
easily have demolished the buildings, but they could not 
with all their ingenuity, have freed the rivers and the 
land from the dominion of frost. 

The beauty and wonder of this powerful agent of 
nature is, that, although it acts on a scale so grand and 
extensive, still it is the direct primary cause of all the 
minute eperations of the vegetable and animal kingdom 
—of the germination of the smallest seed, and of the 
existence of the myriads of insects that teem in the 
earth, air and water. 


“In human works, though labored on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God’s, one single can its end produce, 

Yet serves to second too, some other use.” 


Albany, March 14. 


To Corresponpents.—The length of the Report 
made to the Assembly of this state by Mr. Van Scha- 
ick, must be an apology to our correspondents for the 
omission of their acceptable favors. They will be at- 
tended to in turn. The continuation of the topograph- 
ical and agricultural view of Albany County is also 
omitted to make room for the remarks under the ed- 
itorial head, on the now most important subject con- 
nected with rural economy, the culture of the mulber- 
ry and manufacture of silk. 


Tue Cavenpar a portion of which we publish in 
our columns this day, we presume will be found an ac- 
ceptable article either for present use or future refer- 
ence. The figures refer to the pages of the useful 
work from which it is copied, which may be consulted 
for further information. 


(> Parer.—In consequence of the scarcity of pa- 
per in this market, of -the size and quality of that upon 
which we have printed the Farmer, we are compelled 
to use such as the reader has now before him. We 
hope shortly to be able to obtain a supply more worthy 
of our patrons and more satisfactory to ourselves. 


RuopopENpDRON ARBOREUM.—A very fine specimen 
of this plant, a native of India, isin flower at the 
Green-house, Charlestown Vineyard. It is consider- 
ed the most beautiful of the genus ; and it is believed, 
this is the first time it has flowered in this vicinity. It 
is well worth the attention of amateurs, 

MM. E. Fanmer. 
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NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Asues.—Prices have receded, and sales of Pots 
were made at 4 dolis. 65 cents, a 4,70 ; Pearls at 4,75 
but the article is dull at these rates. 

CLoveRsEED.—+Hales to a considerable extent have 
been made during the week at 10 1.2 a 11. 

Coat.—The approach of warm weaiher has effected 
a reduction, and the cargo price is now 12 dolls., at 
which price, about 100 tons have been sold. The re- 
tail price is $14. 

Domestic Goops.—The opening of the navigation 
has brought more purchasers into market, and av im- 
pulse has been given to trade, but prices have not varied 
trom last report. 





as been done ty Spamsh, say to the amount of 500 
bags, for exportation to Holland.” London, Feb. 7th. 
—“A public sale of N. S. Wales, is announced. In 
the market, some business has been done in low Span- 
ish and German, on accdunt of the scarcity of Colonial 
but fine qualities remain dull.” 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monpay, March 19. 
At market this day, from 5 to 600 head of beef cat- 
tle, 410 500 sheep, 30 to 40 milch cows, and a few 
small lots swine. The prices of beef cattle were from 
|6 to $8, and sales brisk ; some interior cattle went for 
i less, and a favorite pair or two brought 8 1-4, but the 
| general range was from 6 to 6 1-2,6 3-4t0 7, 7 1-2 
to $8. The inferior classes were under &6, and so 





F1iax-sEED.—Supplies continue to arrive, and &- | down, according to quality. Sheep are in fair de- 


bout 8,000 casks have come into the market, 7,000 of 
which have been shipped. The supply will go beyond 
all former calculations, and it is supposed, will amount 
to 10,000 casks, which has caused ‘prices to give way 
rapidly. Some sales of rough, have been made as low 
as 11 dolls. and 50 cents, but that price conaot now be 
obtained, and it is held at 11 dolls, 


Fiour.—There was more animation in the market 
towards the close of the week, and prices have im- 
proved a shade. Nearly 3,000 brls. ordinary South- 
ern and New-York have been taken for export, at 5 
dolls. a 5,12 1-2 cents. It is now at 5 dolls. a 5,25 
events. Considerable Georgetown Mountain has been 
sold to dealers at 5 dolls. 25 cents a 5,37 1-2 cents; 
and Howard Street at 5 dolls. 37 1-2 cents a 5,50 cents. 
The stock of Western is small ; but the opening of the 
Hadsun will bring a good supply into market. Rye is 
dull at 4 dolls. and 50 cents. Corn is op the decline, 

Grain.—The market remains inactive ; and prices 
for all descriptions have receded alittle. Sales of Vir- 
ginia wheat have been made at $1, being a shade of re- 


duction from previous rates. Rye has also declined | 


about 5 cents, and Vats 8 or 10 cents below last week’s 
rates. Southern corn has come in freely, and sells at 
a reduction. 

Hemp.—There is but little Petersburgh in first | 
hands. Outshot is in good request; and several par- | 
cels have been sold at $215.— Holders now require | 
$220 a ton. 

Provistons.—The sales, this week, have been in- 
considerable ; and prices without variation. 

tice.— The sales reach 400 tierces, at $3, cash, and 
$3, 4 months. 

Satt.—Some Liverpool ground has been scld at 40 
cents ; and 3,000 bushels of Marseilles, and 8,000 of 
Lisbon, on terms not made public. 


Woot.—We have no important sales to announce. 
A small parcel of Saxony has been sold at from 55 to 
70 cents. Several lots of Pulled Lambs at 45 cents. 
The Spansih hat-wool offered at auction on the 7th inst., 
and part of which was sold, was, previous to delivery, 
seized by the collector of the port, on the ground that 
it had passed the custom-house at an undervaluation. 
Should this lot not be released there wi_ be a good de- 
mand for Spanish hat-wool, 260 bales have arrived 
from Smyrna, during the week, at this port, and 550 
bales at Boston. We find the following remarks u der 
the head of London, Feb. 1st.—“The market remains 


mand and prices from -> to 4, 4 1-2, 5, 6 and $7 each. 
Of milch cows a number of sales were eflected at 22, 
25, 30 and $32 each. The demand for swine fair, 
at 6 1-4 cents per Ib. 


RETAIL PRICES, NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


&. 8. 


® 


Beef, best pieces, Ib. 
second and third do. 
Veal, best pieces, Ib. 
second and third 
country, qr. lb. 
Mutton, best pieces, Ib. 
second and third 
| Pork, best pieces 
second and third, 
quarters 
Butter, in rolls, Ib. 
Potatoes, kidney, bushel, 
lue do. 
Turnips, white, do. 
Russia, _— do. 
Apples, pippin, bbl. $3 a 3.50. Inferior, 2 a $3. 
Eggs, 8 a 9 for Is. 
W ood, oak, load $2 a 2 25 ; hickory 2 75 a 3. 
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SEASON ABLE ‘WORK. 
'c$ This day published by George Robertson, at the office 


| of the New-York Farmer, corner of Wall and Broad-streets, 


N. Y., — 

THE YOUNG GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 
Containing a Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
WITH PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS 
Under each head for the Cultivation of 
CULINARY VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, 
Second Edition, with additions 
BY T. BRIDGEMAN, 

Gardener, Seedsman and Florist, New-York. 


The present edition of the above popular work, has been got 
up under the immediate superintendance of the author, and 


| contains upwards of 7Qpages of matter in additionto that con- 


tained in the first. The first edition has been favorably noticed 
in the.‘ Aunales de VInstitute Royal Horticole de Fromont,’ the 
editor of which, Le Chevalier Soulange Bodin, speaks of it in 
terms of high commendation. It is the production of a practi- 
cal Gardener, who has sncccssfully copducted his business for 
twelve years in this city, and having been prepared in and for 
our climate, is of course to be depended on and followed in pre- 
ference to foreign works, many of whose instructions, however 
excellent in the climate for which they were written, are inap- 
plicable here, and must lead the horticulturist into error, disap- 
pointment and loss. 

*,* Asa limited number only has been printed, early appli- 
cation is desirable. The trade will be supplied on the usual 





steady at former prices. Considerable business has| 


terms: March 15. 
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NSW-YORK WHOLESALE PR:CES CURENT, MARCH 19, 1832 - 





Adiic: drst sort,ibs. 


lots, 1831 465 a 470 N. Y. superfine, bbl. 5 125 a 5 25 English Ib. a . 31 
Pearls, 475 a Troy a Do. in bottles,doz. 125 a 1 44 
BEES WAX, duty 15 per cent. ad val, Western Canal 575 a 6 American |b, 20 a 30 
White, lb. 44 a 45 Ohio via do. a Do. in bottles doz. = 75 =a 1 25 
wattet ne ur is a 20 Philadelphia 5.25 a OL, ; 
ISTLES, duty 5 cents per lb. Baltimore, Howard-st. 5 37 a 5 50 Linseed, American 1 a 
Russia, first sort, lb. 60 a 70 Richmond City Mills a 6 OSNABURGS, duty 15 per cent. ad v 
common 20 a 40 Do. Country “ 5 a 5 12 Osnab ~ edge 84 " 
: . Countr snaburgs, yard a 
American 15 a 50 Alexandria & G’town. 5 a 525 |PLASTER PARIS, duty free. 
CANDLES Fredericksburg 5 a Plaster Paris, ton’ | 25 
AD i 3 ‘aris, ton a 
Mould, tallow, Ib. 2a 13 | Petersburg 5 a 5 123|/PORTER AND CIDER, duty in casks 
Dipped, do. Iga is Scratched and fine 487 a 15, in bottles 20 cents per ik 
clo tananen * be a “ — fine : a a Porter, yew doz. 250 a 275 
, ‘ , lb. a ye Flour a merican 175 a 2 
Opes ma ee per oe ae — . = a 3 25 nog bey “ 175 ald 
rpool, cha 2 a 10. do. > a . bottled, bo: Zz 2 2 50 
Scotch | 1050 a GRAIN, PROVISIONS, ” . 
Sidney & Bridgeport 10 a 12 Wheat, N. River bush. a Beef, mess, bbl. 925 a 9 50 
Albion a Do. Genesee ‘ a prime 525 a 5 50 
Virginia 675 a 10 Do. Virginia 1 a cargo a 
Anthracite, ton 15 a 16 Do: N. Carolina 103 a 1 06 Butter, N. Y.dairy,Ib. 15 a 18 
Copres, duty 1 cent per > 3 Rye Northern 73 a shipping a 
uba. Ib. a i Corn Yellow North 53 a Philad. a 7 
Brazil _ 13 a 133 White, L. Island Hogs lard 84 a Hy 
Porto Rico 13 a 133 and Jersey 60 a Pork, mess, bbl. 13 a 13 25 
Laguira 12 a = 124 Southern 46 a 48 prime 1075 a il 
St. Domingo 124 a 134 | Oats South and North 35 a 374 cargo 975 a 
Java 13 a 134] Peas white dry 7 bush, a Cheese, Am. Ib, 6 a 73 
Jamaica a . black Nae” ie a + 1-2} Hams, —— a 
COTTON, duty 3 cent Ib. ans, tce. 7 bush. — 50 a orthern 10 a 11 
New-Orio a 8 art 0a 124 HEMP, ‘duty on Russia $60 per ton, Ma- |RAGS, duty free. 
Upland P . a 104 = - per ct. ad val. yarns 5 cents o — : a 84 
i per lb. oun a 5 
oe Ps. Ss Russia, ton 220 0230 /RICE, iad 
anilla 250 a ice, 100 Ibs. 3 a 3 12 
eg ce — duty Scents per} gical , & SALT, duty 15 cts. per 56 Ibs, ? 
Soap ok 4 Se W American dew rot 150 a Turks Island bush 48 a 50 
Vlas 12 a 16 mi Kentucky, lb. 9a _ of May. a 
: , 2S, duty free. t. Ubes, a 
Do. American 19 a 621 | La Pt andRioG.Ib 15 a Cadiz, ” 
; ne gn a ib, e 45 a 
at “vo aes —" 7 8 Brazil ia 13 Lisbon a 
3.4 licht do rungs, 5 4 ~ ~ wet salted 7 a 74 | Liverpool ground, 40 a 
be. “ ronoco 134 a 144 blown a 
see brown a . - = W. L. and Southern MN a. ‘5 do. sack, 1 $74 a 2 
3.1 do. do ° 12 : 18 S. Am. horse, piece 155 a SOAP, duty 4 cents per Ib. 
ak icone Shestings = 12 — EY, oy 15 per ct, - va in = aw brown, Ib 5 a 6 
5-4 do. do. 14a 15 HOPS.” ‘ m SPIRITS . - 
: : =— do. M a co First sort, 1831. Ib. 123 a 14 Rum, N. O. ist proof, 40 a 45 
> cng RA Hr ° Second sort 104.a 12 | Do. N. Eng. tst proof 36 a 38 
Sa eee ae a>. 14 |JUNIPER BERRIES, duty 15 percent| Gin, countr 40 a 47 
uniper Berries lb. 2a 4 ider Brand 40 a 42 
Stripes, fast colors os a 14 |ILEATHER, SUGARS, duty brown, 3, white Bes 
. — pS a 20 | Sole, oak Ib. 23 a 28 4, refined, 10 to 12 cents per |b. 
3 4 Chocks 10 4 1 7 = ee 20 a 25 ae Island Ib. 6 a9 
‘ io. Damage 19.64. t. Croix 7 a 10 
Pa = wie Nos 12 a 22 | Dressed, bper, side 175 a 275 | New-Orleans 6 a 74 
16. tb eas Undressed do. 150 a 250 | Havana, white 9 a 10 
Ne LUMBER, Yard selling ptices. brown 6 a 7 
me ro - ~ sha : = Boards N. River MAL ' a 15 p _ Muscovado 7 a 8 
‘And rise 1 cent per No. Do. Eastern Pine 16 a 17 orta Rico 6 a 8 
Sattinet warpe 30 a 32 | Do. Albany do. 7 16a 17 | Brazil, white 7a 9 
. - Plank, Geo. do. M.ft. 25 a 35 4, Drown, 7 a 7 
FEATHERS, duty 15 per cent ad val. . Manill 
- : Staves, W.0O. Pipe,M. 58 a 60 anilla, brown 8 a 
Live, Foreign, lb. 4a 20 Hig. a: oa Lump 12 a l3 
American~> 35 a 374 r Loaf 
i Bol. 29 32 = 14 a 16 
FISH, daty, Salmon pickled, $2 per bbl. R.O.Hhd 27 . SUMAC, duty 12 per cent. 
smoked $2 per 112 Ibs. ’ Sieil 
Dry Cod, ewt. ia ter) oewewss ES Se Trieste Se agg 
Scale 150 a 2 Lo =. oe : ; 
. Scantling, Pine 15 a 16 American 35 a 
Pickled acd ng ‘1 35 . F 75 Do. ” Oak 2 225 tr cm wth duty 1 cent per lb. 
Smoked do. Ib. 15 8 Timber Oak sq.ft. 2a 954 forcen, |b. . 
Mackarel. No. 1, bbl. a 6 Do. Geo. yellow pine 25 a 30 | “American a 6 
Neo r 4 aaa 4-88 Stingas, Cypeees M. 375284 werner 4 cents per Ib. and 50 per 
» 2, 2 ; nt, ad va 
No. 3 275 a a . e bd. 2 50a 3 Meri 4 Saxo 
Shad, Conn, mess 8 50 a 9 25 es —_e cents per gal. Do. polled guccandees ‘s = 
errings a 275 nique & Guadal. 27. a #28 | Common, washed 25 a 3S 
ax. autmoteds bor 60 a 85 | English Islands 27 a 29 | Pulled, spinnin 40 2 45 
FLAX, duty $50 per ton avana and Matanzas 24 a 26 | Lambs, ist uot 48 
Russia, !b. a Trinidad, Cuba 29 a Qa e y : 38 
American a New-Orleans a 30 { 3d do 2 a 





FLOUR AND MEAL, 


MUSTARD, duty 30 per ewt. 
25 
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_NEW-YORK FARMER ADVERTISER 


~ SIGN AND ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 


HACKER & WETMORE 
214, BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Paul’s Church, New-York. 


Landecapes, Banners, Portraits of Animals, Transparencies 
&ec. &c. executed. 

N. B. Designs for Banners, and Emblematical Devices 
drawn witha vrover regard to classical accuracy. 
eYGMONS’ PATENT HORSE POWER. The sub- 
kK, sriber being aware of the great want of a cheap and ef- 
ficieat mode of applying anima! power, to propel macninery 
and more especially for agricultural purposes, has inveted 
and obtained Letters Patent for a horse-power, which has the 
fuilowing advantages. viz. cheapness, simplicity, not requiring 
the aid of a building to sapport it, and its being put together or 
taken apart in a very short space of time, thereby rendering 
i:portable. The materials of which thishorse power iscon- 
s-ructed, can be obtained in any part of the country, and the 
workmanship so plain that any ordinary mechanic ean build 
thein trom the cuts and explanations furnished by the subscri- 
ber, or his Agent, H. E. Ripley, at 117 Hester street, where 
it can be seen in practical operation, together With my improv- 
ed thrashing machine attached. Persons desirous of availing 
themselves of this improvement, are requested to call on my 
agent, as above, who will sell the right to erect and use them 
(furnish drafts and directions) or build to order. 

New York, Nov. 17, 1831. CALVIN EMMONS. 


GENCY FOR PERIODICALS.--WM. STODART 

No. 6 Cortlandt-street, New-York, respectfully informs 

Pubiishers of Magazines, Newspapers, and other Periodical 

works, that he has established aGeneral Agency for such Pub- 

lications, in this city, at the store No.6 Cortlandt-street, which 
isa very eligible situation for exhibiting them. 

Every exertion shal! be used to circulate, as exteusively as 
possible, any work for which the Agency is undertaken; and 
those Publishers who may think proper to appoint the adver- 
tiser .gentinthis ity for their respective Publications, may 
rely on punctuality and dispatch, and on the proceeds being 
regularly remitted. 

W. Stodart has been appointed Agent for the most popular 
Periodicals, published in Philadelphia, Boston. New-York, 
London, &c., which are for examination at the above place. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for Periodicals, from any part 
of the United States, will find this Agency convenient both 
or viewing the works required, and for leaving their orders. 


@ GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEO:., Member ofthe 
e Royal Veterinary Medical Society, begs leave to inform 
the public of New York and its vicinity, that he isnow ,ractis- 
ing the above art, in all its branches, and hopes by moderate 
charges ana strict attention, to secure their patronage. He 
begs to reier to the annexed certificate. 

“Mr. C. Grice having submitted to us his certificates of at 
tendance on the Veterinay College of London, and of his mem- 
bership ofthe Veterinary Society, we recommend him to the 
public, as qualified to heal the diseases of horses. 

“George Bushe, Professor of Anatomy, and Physiology. 
Valentine Mott, Professor of Surgery. John w. Francis, 
Professor of Obstetrics, &c. Alexander H. Stevens, Profes- 
sor of Surgery. 

-{> Orders left atthe fol!owing places, will receive immedi - 
ate attention. At his Infirmary, No. 592 Pearl street. 

At Tattersall’s, 446 Broadway. At Dr. Hart’s, corner of 
Broadway and Chambers street. Or at Hartwell’sStables,i 
Lomber street. 














348 MIi.L.—Wanted a person to take charge of a 

loaring mill, situated about one hnndred miles from thi 
city. The mill is in fine order, and eligibly situated for ex- 
tensive business. The owner will find the mill, and be at half 
the expense of conducting the business, as an equivalent for 
the capital. If more desirable, half of the m li may be pur- 
chased. Inquire of the editor of the N. Y. Farmer, or of J. 
Fisher, 550 Broadway. Sept. 22. 


ANTD TO RENT, A TAN-YARD witha su- 
ficient number of VATS—where Oak-bark is plentiful 
anda Dwelling House and Offices attached to the same. 
For ‘urther particulars apply to the Editor of the New- 
York Farmer, or of John Fisker, 550 Broadway, New-York 
Scp. 30th, 1831. of 








GREENWICH FLOWER GARDEN, 
CORNER OF 
Carmine and Bedford Streets, 
Seep Srore, at No. 37. Nassau-Strert. 
VD. hin NNEY & OYROURKE, Gardeners, Seedsmen and 
Florists have improved this extensive collection, by the intro- 
duction of many rare foreign and domestic Seeds Bulbous 
Roots. annually imported: Greenhouse and Herbaceous 
Plants: Ornamental Trees aud Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Grape, 
Raspberry and Strawberry Vines, Currants and Gooseberries 
of the most approved varicties, Ro-e Bushes raisedfromtbe | 
stock, to which wasawarded a premium by the New York 
Horticultural Society. Garden tools and mats, Oatmeal, Split 
Peas, Grass and Bird Seeds. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners. 


TO THE LOVERS OF FLORA. 


HOMAS HOGG respectfully mforms. his 

friends and the public, that he has of Jate 

greatly enriched his Green-houses, ly additions of 

new, rare and beautiful flowering exotic Plants. Those from 

NewHolland, Chinaand Mexico, have becn much admired for 

their foliage, fragrance and splendid blossoms. T. H. does 

not pretend to say thatvhis collection is the most extensive in 

the country, but he hesitates not to say, that as a select col- 

lection of choice and healthy plants, that is not surpassed by 

any. He has likewise for sale a choice collection of hardy 
perennial Plants. and ornamental flowering Shrubs, &c. 

N.B. Strangers who resort to the city are invited to visit this 
establishment. Orders promptly executed and carefully pack- 
ed and sent to any part of the Union. 

ROSE HILL NURSERY, near the House of Refuge. uppe 
end of Broadway. 








183 FRONT ST. N.Y. 


—~ he subscribers 

have constan- 

tly on hand an ex- 

tensive assortment 

of agrilcutural im- 

plements, of the 

most approvedcon- 

struction, embrac- 

ing nearly every 

. variety of Ploughs, 

Corn Sueiiers, Horse Hues. ( uttivators, Hoet. Fanning Mills, 

Chaff (utters; also Shares, Landsides and Mould boards, 

of all Ploughs in general use. Dealers are supplied at a liberal 

discout. Al) kinds of Castings of the first quality made to 
order. 


V 7ILLLAMS WOOLLEY’S Newly ifvented endjm 
proved Bedsteads, adapted to the situation and means 
of all classes, manufactured and sold by the proprietor, No. 
78 Broapway, corner of White street, New York.. His se- 
cret bedtsead, adapted to, and inclosed within various kinds 
of furniture, such as sideboards, tables, bookcases, writing 
desks, bureaus, svfas, settees, &e. as well as store counters, 
will be furnished to order, at different prices, from 15 to 90 
dollars, according to the style of workmanship and materials 
used; all which he will warrant free from the inconvenience 
attached to the press bedstead, heretofore in use, in that they 
are readily and expeditiously arranged for either purpose, 
and noways liable to bugs, as is fuily attested by all those who 
have them in use. 

‘W. W. has also applied his improvement in tightening the 
sacking, tothe common Post Bedsteads, which render them 
decidedly superior to any that have been made. Of these, he 
has constantly on hand a large assorimest, and can ly 
orders foreither the high post, field, French, or low post kind 
of various materials and workmanship, and at different priees 
from 5 to 36 dollars. 

The public is respectfully informed, that the proprietor has 
lately made essential improvementson thestyle and finish of 
his Sofa Bedsteads, which they will find by examination to 
bea perfect Parlor Sofa, which can,in less thaw balf a min- 
ute, be changed toa perfect sacking bottom Bedstead, with 
the bedand bedding. All ordéie ler any of.the above arti 
cles thankfully received; and in case the purchaser shoald 
nat'be satisfied in every respect, (including the price,) that 
can return the articles, and their money will be refunded . 

WILLIAMS WOOLLEY. 

New-York, January 29th, 1981. 


FREEBORN & HITCHCOCK. 
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tHE tMPORTED HORSE BAREFOUi 
will stand at Harlem, this season, at W. D. 
Bradshaw’s Hotel, at $30, and $1 to the groom. 
For perfomance &c., see hand bills, amd th: 
inglish or American Sporting Magazine. 
Feb-uary 9, 1832. 
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LAYING OUT GARDENS, Erecting Green 

Houses, &c.—The subscriber begs leave to an-" 

nouce to those ladies and gentlemen, who are de 

sirous -f having new Gardens laid out, Green- 

honses erected, &c., that it is his intention to devote his time 

to the above business, and that he has made arrangements 

with the most respectable Nurserymen and Seedsmen to fur- 

nish him with all kinds 0; Trees, flowering Plants, Seeds, &c., 

true to their varieties, and at moderate prices. He h »pes by 

strict attention to business to merit and Obtain a share of pub- 

lic patronage. Apply to the office of the New York Farmer, 

at the Seed Store of W. Thorburn, 347 North Market Street. 
ED. SAYRES, Gardener. 

Albany March 9, 1832. ml5 tf 


MANUEL OF THE GRAPE, 


The subscribers have just received from Philadel- 

phia a number of copies of * Tbe American Man- 

uel of the -Grape Vine, and the art of making 

‘Vine, including an account of 62 species of Vines, 
with neariy 300 varieties, an accc unt of the principa: Vives, 
American and foreign; properties and uses of Wines and 
Grapes ; eultivation of Vines iu America ; a 1d the art to make 
good Wines—with 8 wood cuts—by C. S. Rafinesque, A. M 
P. H. D. Professor of Natural History, Practical and Medi- 
cal Botany, &c. in Philadelphia; Wember of several learned 
societies of America and *.urope, &c, Let every Farmer drink 
his own Wine."” Price 25 cents. 

A distinguished horticulturist observes oa the work— “ I 
have read almost every work on the snbject for many yerrs, 
and nothing has pleased me more than thi- little ‘ Mwium in 
Parvo.” - THROBURN & SONS, 

m1 5,tf. 67 Libety ::reet. 


_- 











RF PROLIFIC 


BISHOP’S EARLY DWA 
PEAS. 
In 1828, this pea was first introduced to the 
gardens in the neighborhodd of London theywere 
firs: originated in Scotland by a practical Garden- 
er of the name of Bisuop, in the year 1827. So 
great a rep tation had they obtained in the neighbourhood of 
London, that they were readily solid for one guinea a pint. Its 
peculiar excellencies are, its great productiveness, equaling, 
if not surpassing any var'eties hitherto kncwn ; its earliness, 
and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom attaining, even in the 
best svils, the height of 12 inches, which of itself would make 
it a most valuable acquisition—more especiatly tor sm ‘Il gar. 
dens. They shvuld be planted two of three inches apart in 
the rows, as from their dwarfishness and spreading habits they 
do not do su well if sewn closer. hence it is obvious the.e will 
be a great saving of seed, asa pint of these will go as far as 
two or three quarts of any other: they commence bloooming 
when not three inches high, bear mst abundantly and are 
very fine eating; if planted weekly a‘constant succession of 
green Peas miglit be obtained all the Summe. and Autumn, 
as trody the habit of their growth they appear better calcuia- 
ted to withstand the heat of an American Summer, than any 
variety We are acquainted with. {n 1829, we gave these Peas 
a fair trial, and find there is nothing in their character as sta 
ted above but what is @brreet. +\e have afew bushels on 
hand, both American and English growth of 1831, price 75cts. 
per quart, but a very liberal discount to those who purchase to 
seilagain. Persons at « distance re .itting the cash by letter 
will receive them by @ ty conveysence they may desizaate. 
G. THORBURN & SONS, 67 Liberty -s:re- t. 
P, S. On hand,--Early Washington, Frame, Chariton 
Hotspur. Petersburgh , Nimble Dick, &c which may be 
planted the first week in M rch; also, Dwarf Prolific. Dwari 
imperial, Waterloo, matetiless, Lady’- Finger, Koignts Mar. 
rows, Tall and Dwarf Sugar, Blue Prussian, Marrowfats, &- 
for later plantir 


Bushes, $2,50 per 
ustard Seed, for 
m15 tf 


i] 
Just sonvived, 2,000 Scotch Goosber 
dozen, and some very superior White 
medicine. 


ER ADVERTISER 
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m pAVID C. NOKION will be happy to sup- 
ply any who may want Plum Trees of good 
kinds, from his Nursery at Lansingburgh, where 
will be found a choice collection of Forest Trees. 


od aso many excellent Fruit Trees. Jan 31. 


MRS. PARMENTIER, F 
T the Horticultural Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 2 miles 
d from New York, offers for sile on moderate terms, a 
fine colection of Apple, Pear. Cherry, Pum, Peach, Quince 
TREES, &c. Grape Vines, Ornamental! Trees, and Shrubs 
Also, Greenhouse and Hernaceous Plants, which will be de 
livered in Brooklyn or New York, free of expense. 

Orders may be sent through the New-York Post Office, or 
left at Mr. John J. Moore’s, No. % Fulton street, New York, 
or at Messrs. G. Thorburn & Sons, No. 67 Liberty street, 
New York, where Catalogues may be had gratis . 

March 14, 1832. m22 3t* 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

The subscriber has just received by late arrival S 
from ENGLAND and FRANCE, an extensiv® 
collection of Garden, Field aud Fiower Seeds— 

muug .-e iormer are the first sorts of Cabbage Seeds, as Earl¥! 
York, Early May, Battersea, Sugarloaf,e. ; White aud pury tt 
Cape Broeoli; Early and late Cauliflowers many varietie 
of Early Peas, Beans, Early Frame Radish, Early Lettuce’ 
and in short, with the addition of the various sorts 0? seeds’ 
grown especially for the sub:criber in our own country, ren 
ders his assortment full and complete, are the growth 01 1831, 
and of such quality as he can without fear, warrant. To those 
making Hot Beds, nothing is more essential than vigorous 
fresh seeds, ani.as the season for this business is at hand, he 
invites ealls. eosbie : 
Also French Lucerne, white Dutch Clover, White italian 
Mulberry Seed, genuiue Mangel Waurtzel, Yellow Locust, 
Ruta Baga, & Field Turnip Seeds,- well worth the attention 
of farmers, : ‘ y 
Also, garden tools, books on gardening agriculture, borti- 
culture, florticulture, &c. ; also, a Manuel, contaibing inform- 
ation respecting the growth of the Mulberry Trec, with suita 
ble directions for the cuitnre of siik-=in three parts, with col- 
ored engravings. By John Cobb, A. M. ; published by 
direction of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, ye o fe 
solve of the Legisiature of Massachusetts. rice S50cents. 
W. TH KBURN’S Seed Siore, 
347 N. Market-st. (opposite the Post Office.) 
N. B. Catalogues may be had at the Store or seni for by 
mai, (letters postpaid) and will be forwarded as directed. 
[Subscriptions and advertisements received fur tie New- 
York Farmer.— Albany, March 3, 1632. m15 




















XN EW-YORK FARMER AND HOKTIC: L:VURAL 
REPOSLLORY, devoted to Practical Husbandry and Gar- 
dening,and embracing the most important information in the 
sciences .ntimately connected withtural pursuits.—The work 
contains reviews ofthe standard and latest publications on 
agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, commu. 
nications from practical farmers and gardeners, a weekly re- 
port of the state of the grain, vegetable and beef market in 
the cities of New-York, Boston, Albany, &c., engravings and 
wood cuts. of various improved machinery, farming imple- 
ments, objects in Natural History, birds, insects, extraordi- 
eury fine cattle, sheep and swine. Proceedings of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, and Horticultural Societies 
thoughout the country, and every species of agricultural intel- 
ligence wilbe faithiully recorded. 

The NewYork Farmer is published weekly in Albany and 
N. York, on an imperia: sheet,of sixteen pages in the octavo 
form on good paper with fait type, at $3 ayear. The adver. 
tising department offers general advantages, particularly 
to those who wish to dispose of real estate, stock, or any 
thiug relating to the business of farmers and gardeners. The 
pages devoted to a'vertisements are numbered separately 
from the body of the work, and may bé bound with it or 
entuely left out. T:.e N. York Farmer has reached its 6th 
volume. which commenced in January last. The postage 
is that of ordinary newspapers 

Communications may be addressed to the Editors of the New 
York:Farmer corner of Wall and Broad-Sreet, New York, oF 
at the Seed-Store of Mr. Wu. Tuorsurn, 347 North Market- 
Street, Albany,at which places subscriptions and advertisements 
will also.be recieved. 





























